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THE 


CLERGY REVIEW 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEVOTION TO 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
(First Article) 


I. THE EUCHARIST IN THE EARLY MIDDLE 
AGES." 


By THE Rev. J. Murpny, S.J. 


OR the historian of the Holy Eucharist, the eleventh 
century is of major importance. It closes that 
period in the history of the Church, which has 
been aptly called ‘‘ the ages of Mass and Holy 

Communion.’’ Up to that time, reverence for the 
Eucharist was confined to Mass and Holy Communion. 
With the eleventh century first began that extra missam 
cult of the Eucharist, which we now understand by the 
term ‘‘ Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament.’’ Since, 
therefore, in the first thousand years, a reverence for 
the Eucharist apart from Mass and Holy Communion 
was practically unknown, we can only get at the 
prevailing attitude from the current Liturgy or Ordo 
Missae and contemporary writers on the Mass. We will 
begin with the Liturgy. 


At what precise date a fixed liturgy came in is difficult 
to determine. But it is safe to say that by the fifth 
century, the liturgy in its general form was almost 
identical with our present Ordo Missae. With the 
dismissal of the catechumens, just before the offertory, 
the Eucharistic service properly speaking began. The 
great moments were the offertory and the fraction. 
The consecration, though recognized as essential, was 


'The term “Early Middle Ages” is variously assigned by 
historians. The writer here follows the opinion of those who 
fix the beginning of the Middle Ages with the Vélkerwanderung 
in the fifth century. 
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not, as in the later Middle Ages, the all absorbing 
moment. 


For the early Middle Ages, the sacrificial aspect of the 
Mass was the central thing. This was, in a large 
measure, due to the dominant sacrificial doctrine, which 
St. Augustine has worked out at length in the tenth 
book of the City of God.* In the fewest possible words 
the, doctrine, may be stated thus: sacrifice is the fundg: 
mental act of true religion. For what is true religion 
but the acknowledgment of our complete dependence 
upon God and the necessity of attaining to Him, our | 
final perfection? And what is sacrifice—but the external 
profession of this interior acknowledgment, which we 
make at set times, in solemn form, lest with the passage 
of time we should become forgetful of God’s gifts to us 
and our eternal happiness? Every work therefore that | 
tends to bring us into closer union with God is a true 
sacrifice. But what is the perfect sacrifice? That of 
the man Christ Jesus, Who, as head of the mystical 
body of which we are the members, in the sacrifice of 
the Mass, which is daily performed on the altars of the 
Church, offers to His Heavenly Father, not only Himself 
but the whole Church. The reason for the stress on 
the offertory is clear. The oblation of bread and wine, | 
which the people made at the offertory, was the material | 
expression of their sacrificial spirit. The mystic union | 
with our Saviour in communion, was, for them, God’s | 
gracious recognition of their self-oblation. 


Before going further it will be well to discuss briefly | 
two points concerned with the general preparation for 
Communion, i.e., the Eucharistic fast and the confession 
of mortal sins before Communion. 


The first evidence for the Eucharistic fast is that of 
Tertullian in his work ad uxorem, written between 200 
and 206. And there is no hint that he is speaking of | 
a novelty. Nevertheless, the traditional view, which 
makes the Eucharistic fast law by that time, is without 
historical support. Although it is fairly certain, that 
by the middle of the fourth century fasting reception 
tended to prevail in most Christian communities, it 18 





?PL., Vol. XLI, col. 281-4. 
$PL., Vol. I, col. 1408. 
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equally certain that it did not acquire the force of general 
law until somewhere about the year 400. The first clear 
statement of its universality is found in the letter of 
St. Augustine to Januarius about that time.’ In the 
African Church one exception to this law was allowed— 
Maundy Thursday. The thirty-second canon of the first 
synod of Hippo reads: The sacrament of the altar shall 
always be celebrated fasting, except on the anniversary. 
of its institution—Maundy Thursday.’ St. Augustine, 
who presided at the synod, in reply to a query about 
this exception, tells us that it was inserted by some who 
thought that so to receive i.e., after a full meal, as the 
Apostles, was in the nature of a more solemn commem- 
oration.” This exception doubtless persevered in the 
African Church till the destruction of that Church in 
the seventh century. It passed into Greek practice but 
was condemned at Trullo in 692.° 


Did the Church always insist on the confession of 
mortal sins before communion ? 


Public sinners, that is, those who had committed 
public or notorious crimes, such as fostering open enmity 
with another, known adultery and oppression of the 
poor, could not communicate before confessing. For the 
penance which they incurred carried with it a prohibition 
against communicating until they had fulfilled the 
penance imposed, confessed their sin and by the impo- 
sition of hands again received the right to communicate. 


But the rest of the faithful whose sins were not of 
such a nature as to merit public penance, simply 
humbled themselves before God, professed their sorrow 
and sincerely promised to amend their lives. It was, 
indeed, often and strongly impressed upon the faithful 
that they must not go to communion in mortal sin, but 
as yet no indispensable obligation of sacramental con- 
fession was laid upon them as a necessary condition for 


*See J. M. Frochisse, S8.J., A propos des origines du jefine 
—— Rev. @H. Ecc., Vol. XXVIII (1932), pp. 


* Ep. ad Jan. PL., Vol. XX XIII, col. 199 et sqq. 
*H-L., Hist. des Con., Vol. II, 1, p. 88. 

"Ep. ad Jan. PL., Vol. XX XIII, col. 204. 
*H-L., Vol. III, 1, p. 566. 
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communion. ‘‘ Let every one,’’ says Cesarius, Arch- 
bishop of Arles, 542, ‘“‘ look into his own conscience and 
if he finds sin there, then let him by fasting, alms and 
— purify himself before approaching the holy 
table.’’® 


The absence of any obligation to confess private sins 
before communion was due in the first place to the fact 
that the distinction between mortal and venial sin was 
not yet clearly worked out; and, secondly, to the general 
belief that communion itself washed away sin. In many 
churches the priest distributed communion with the 
words: ‘* May the Body of Our Lord Jesus Christ bring 
you a remission of your sins and life everlasting,’ and 
an eleventh century manuscript of the Ambrosian rite, 
which embodies an earlier tradition, gives as the formula 
for Viaticum: ‘‘ May the Body of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
purify you from every sin and protect your soul unto 
eternal life.’’"" And again in the Mozarabic rite the 
Bishop on Holy Thursday gave the blessing before he 
distributed communion with the words: ‘‘ May He 
refresh you with His sacred Body and wash away all 
your sins in His Blood.’’” It is difficult to dismiss these 
texts, to which many others might be added, by saying 
with Alexander of Hales and other scholastics that they 
refer only to forgotten mortal sins and the reduction of 
the punishment of sin.* The words “all your sins” 


® Sermon 229. In Migne Pl., vol. XX XIX, col. 2166, ascribed 
to St. Aug. But see Dom Morin—Ftudes, Vol. I (1913), p. 500, 
No. 47. ‘* Production entiérement originale de saint Cesaire 
d’Arles.”’ 


The formula: Corpus Domini et sanguis prosit tibi ad 
remissionem peccatorum et ad vitam aeternam, is prescribed by 
the Council of Rouen—date uncertain (seventh-ninth cent.). See 
H-L., Vol. III, 1, p. 288. 


UMuratori, Antiquitates ital, medii aevi, IV, 845. : 
12 Férotin, Le liber Mozarabicus sacramentorum (1912), 239. 


* Although most of the Scholastics admitted that communion 
sometimes took away mortal sin, nearly all theologians under- 
stand them to mean by this the now commonly held remissio 
per accidens. That is to say, should anyone, forgetting that 
he is in a state of mortal sin, receive communion, the Eucharist 
will probably remit indirectly the unconfessed sin, provided that 
he has a true sorrow for all his known sins; the obligation, of 
course, to submit the sin to the keys, binds when he remembers it. 
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and ‘‘every sin’’ seem fairly to exclude such an 
interpretation.” 

The view, therefore, that communion itself took away 
sin, and the absence of a clear distinction between mortal 
and venial sins, explains why up to the eighth century 
confession before communion was neither a custom nor 
an obligation. It was first introduced when Christians 
became so careless that they did not hesitate to go to 
communion impenitent and without any desire to amend 
their lives. Such was the extent of this abuse in the 
Merovingian period, that the Church was forced to take 
means to prevent it. By the tenth century the obligation 
to confess mortal sins before communion was theoretically 
universal, and from the thirteenth century onwards was 
almost unanimously taught by theologians. The contrary 
opinion was finally condemned at Trent.” 


It is interesting to note in passing a point in the remote 
preparation for communion, which in the Middle Ages 
received a curious emphasis. I mean bodily purity. It 
was stressed not only in general for married and single 
people, but for married people even within their legiti- 
mate rights. Thus in von Priim’s tenth century 
collection of the penal code—Cap. CCC., we read: 
“Communicasti de sacrificio Domini et non prius 
abstinuisti ab uxorio amplexu 5 aut 7 diebus, poeniteas 
20 dies.”’"* This does not appear to have been primitive 
discipline.* 

With regard to the immediate preparation for com- 
munion there are no signs of that affective devotion to 
the Person of Christ which has had so large a part in 
later Eucharistic piety. The faithful came toMass, made 
their oblation at the offertory, followed the ceremonies 
devoutly—taking part in all the responses. They entered 
wholeheartedly into the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
especially—‘‘ forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us ’’—and accounted close union 


*See P. Browe, Die Kommunionvorbereitung im Mittelalter. 
Zeitsch. fiir Kath. Th., Vol. 56 (1932). 


* DB., 893. 
*PL., CXXXII, 251. 


*Cf. Traditio Apostolicae. Eng. trans., ed. Burton Scott 
Easton. (Cam. Univ. Press, 1934), p. 55, No. 10. Also Const. 
Apost., PG., I, 979. 
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with the celebrant throughout the correct and sufficient 
preparation for communion. 


The choir taking up the invitatory psalm, ‘‘ videte et 
gustate quam suavis est Dominus,’’ was the signal to 
approach for Communion.” Communion was, of course, 
in both kinds. Even infants received sometimes in both 
kinds.* The actual manner of receiving is given us by 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem in his twenty-third catechism—an 
instruction to catechumens making their first com- 
munion—written about the middle of the fourth century. 


‘In approaching, come not with thy wrists extended | 


or thy fingers spread; but make thy left hand a throne 
for the right as that which is about to receive the King. 
And having hollowed thy palm receive the Body of 
Christ saying over it Amen. Then after having carefully 
hallowed thine eyes by the touch of the Holy Body 


partake of it: giving heed lest thou lose any portion 


thereof; for whatsoever thou losest is a loss to thee as 
if it were thine own members. Then after thou hast 
partaken of the Body of Christ, draw near to the cup 
of His Blood; not stretching forth thine hands, but 
bowing down and saying reverently Amen, hallow thy- 


self by partaking also.of the Blood of Christ. And while | 
the moisture is still on thy lips touch it with thine | 
hands and hallow thine eyes and brow and other organs | 


of sense.’’” 


The last certain witness in the Greek Church for | 


reception on the hands, is Trullo in the seventh century.” 
‘In the West, local councils gradually modified the 
practice until at length about the tenth century it was 


generally discontinued in favour of reception in the 
mouth. 


When all the people had communicated and_ the 
deacons had removed the remains of the Eucharist to 


the Pastophoria or sacristy, the deacon in a short | 


” Cyril of Jer. Catechetical Lectures. Oxford edition of the 
Fathers, p. 278. 


1% Cyprian: de Lapsis,, PL., IV, 487. According to Bona 
communion in both kinds continued in the West till about the 
twelfth century (Rer. Lit., lib. 2, c. 19), and communion to 
infants till about the thirteenth century (Rer. Lit., lib. 2, ¢. 18). 

® Cyril, op. cit. p. 279... 


*” H-L., Vol. III, 1, p. 575. 
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exhortation urged the people to return thanks to God 
for the great benefit they had received. Then followed 
immediately the Post Communion, a longer prayer in 
which the Bishop in the name of himself and all the 
eople gave thanks to God. With the deacon’s Vade 
in pace the whole assembly broke up. Of the prolonged 
private thanksgiving of the medieval Church we find 
no trace. 


It is worth while to note here the custom of the early 
Church in disposing of the remains of the sacred species. 
As we still read in the ordination service for sub-deacons, 
part of their duty was to see that only sufficient of the 
people’s oblations were brought to the altar as would 
be necessary for the number present. It is obvious, of 
course, that, taking into account the large numbers that 
attended Mass in the ancient Basilicas, it was almost 
impossible to judge within close limits the amount 
required. In persecution times indeed the faithful were 
allowed to take a portion of the Eucharist home with 
them, since they never knew when next they might meet. 
Again, in some churches, the deacons carried the 
Eucharist to the absent. Only a small portion was 
reserved for the sick and the rest had to be disposed of—ne 
aliquod putridum in sacrario remaneat. 


One of the most common ways of ss of the 
remains was to give them to innocent children. The 
sixth canon of the second council of Macon—a sort of 
French general council in the year 585—prescribes ‘‘ that 
if any remains of the Eucharist are laid up in the 
sacristy, he who is in charge, must on Wednesday and 
Friday bring the innocents to church fasting and then 
sprinkling the remains with wine, make them all par- 
take.” This practice seems to have continued in the 
West until the cessation of the people’s oblations about 
the tenth century. But in the Greek Church it went 
on until at least the fourteenth century, for Nicephorus 
Callistus, the Greek Church historian, writing in that 
century, tells us that often as a boy on the way to school 
he was, along with other children, called into the church 
to partake of the remains of the Eucharist.” : 


Before closing this brief account of the Eucharistin 


"H-L., Vol. III, 1, p. 209, No. 6. 
*PG., CXLVITI, 280. 
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the Early Middle Ages, it will be well to note a few 
instances of uses of the Eucharist, which except for the 
spirit which inspired them, look like positive irreverence. 


The abuse of giving the Eucharist to the dead, i.e., 
laying it on their tongues, was always condemned by 
the Church. The first synod of Hippo” has a canon 
against it, but superstition dies hard and the council 
of Auxerre in 595% had to repeat the condemnation. 
The practice of burying the Eucharist with the dead, 
however, seems to have had some sort of a sanction, 
for we find it not only in the life of St. Benedict and 
St. Basil but even so late as the tenth century, St. Ulrich 
of Augsburg was buried with a silver pyx, which 
contained the Blood of the Lord.* 

The instance in the life of St. Benedict is very clear. 
A young monk had left the monastery and then died 
suddenly in the world. His people buried him, but his 
body would not stay in the tomb and was cast up again 
on to the surface of the earth. His relatives came to 
St. Benedict and implored his help. ‘‘ Go,’ said the 
saint, ‘‘ and lay with great reverence this host upon his 
breast. Which being done, the corpse remained quietly 
in the tomb.’ 


Cardinal Bona commenting on this practice, whilst 
admitting that it is rather strange to us, forbears to 
condemn those Fathers who practised it, for ‘no 
doubt,’’ he says, ‘‘ they were actuated by a true instinct, 


namely, that the faithful should never be separated from 
Christ.’’” 


Other instances of a curious usage are the use of the 
Eucharist as a medicinal paste and an amulet. 


St. Augustine, in his little work contra Julianum,* 
tells us of one Acatius, who was born with his eyelids 
closed fast. The doctor wanted to cut them open by 
an operation. But his mother, a religious woman, would 
not hear of this and instead made a paste of the Eucharist 














® H-L., Vol. II, 1, p. 86. 
% H-L. Vol. III, 1, p. 219. 

% See Leclerq, Dict. Arch. Chrét., Vol. I, pp. 1757-1759. 
* PL., LXVI, col. 180-2. 

” Bona, op. cit., Lib. 2, cap. XVII, No. 6. 

*PL., XLV, col. 1315. 
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and applied it to the eyes of the child, which were 
immediately opened. Now, whether this story be true 
or false St. Augustine records it without any hint of 
disapproval. 


St. Ambrose, in his funeral oration on his brother 
Satyrus, tells us that Satyrus, while still a catechumen, 
finding himself once in danger of shipwreck, asked a 
fellow passenger, who he knew was a Christian, for the 
Sacrament, and, wrapping it up in his scarf, plunged 
with it clasped to breast, into the sea.” St.. Ambrose 
apparently found nothing worthy of censure in the use 
of the Eucharist as an amulet! 


Finally, to the above may be added two recorded 
instances of a Pope*® and a Patriarch,” who signed the 
deposition of an heresiarch, in ink with which a drop 
of the Precious Blood had been mixed. 


We are now in a position to note the distinction 
between the attitude of the Early Middle Ages towards 
the Eucharist and the Eucharistic piety of the following 
centuries. The main difference, as we have already 
indicated, is the absence of that affective devotion to 
the Sacramental Christ which practically sums up later 
mediaval piety. The adoration of the Host at the 
elevation, processions in honour of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Exposition and Benediction; of all these things 
before the eleventh century there is no record. 


Nevertheless, we may not therefore conclude that the 
Early Middle Ages did not appreciate the Eucharist. 
They did—there is abundant evidence in the Liturgy. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that some of 
the uses to which the Holy Eucharist was put, are rather 
startling and possibly indicate a tendency hard to under- 
stand. However, in view of the scarcity of evidence it 
is unwise to generalize. Some, at least, of these practices 
must be put down to ignorance and superstition. Of 
the others it seems best simply to agree with Bona® that 
those who did these things had their particular reasons— 
though, of course, not necessarily defensible. At any 











” PL., XVI, col. 1360. 
*PG., CVIII, col. 681. 

1 PG., CV., col. 545. 

* Bona, op. cit., lib. 2, cap. 18. 
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rate, such practices were not common and hence lend 
little support to the attempt to explain them on the 
highly problematic assumption of a mentality very 
different from our own. 


From the popular reaction to the transubstantiation 


controversy of the eleventh century, the extra missam | 


cult of the Eucharist received its great impulse. But 
from the Church of the first thousand years it received 
the very source of its life—a universal and unshakeable 
belief in the Real Presence. 


(To be Concluded) 
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THE BYZANTINE LITURGY OF ST. JOHN 
CHRYSOSTOM AS COMPARED WITH THE 
ROMAN MASS 


By Count GEORGE BENNIGSEN. 


ANY Catholics have been inside an Eastern 
M church of the Byzantine rite, Catholic or 


schismatic, and have not failed to notice the 

great outward difference between it and the 
familiar churches of the Latin rite. A screen, covered 
with icons or images of our Lord, His Blessed Mother 
and saints, divides the church into two unequal parts: 
the larger where the congregation stands, and the 
smaller—the sanctuary. Three doors in this screen gives 
access into the Sanctuary where the Holy Mystery is 
enacted. During the service the central, or Royal, door 
is occasionally opened, and then the congregation sees 
the priest celebrating at the altar—a square table in the 
centre of the Sanctuary. When the Royal door is closed, 
the celebrant is hidden from the eyes of the people. 
Seemingly more prominent than the priest will be the 
deacon who, acting as intermediary between the priest 
and the people, calls them to prayer and recites litanies 
on the ambo—the elevated place before the Royal door, 
whilst the Mass itself is proceeding within the Sanctuary. 


Nevertheless, the deacon who may seem to play, and 
to a certain extent does play, a prominent part in the 
celebration of a Byzantine Mass, is not always necessary, 
and the priest can and often does celebrate it alone. It 
is then that the Western Catholic begins to realize how 
much in common there is between Mass in the Latin 
and Byzantine rites. This resemblance will only be 
accentuated if the Eastern Mass is celebrated in a Western 
church, or in the open. It is seen then that the screen, 
or eikonostasis, is merely a thing of historical tradition, 
not of necessity. In cases of emergency it may be 
disposed of, and then when all the priest’s gestures are 
seen, it becomes obvious that on the main lines. the 
Eastern Mass does not much differ from the Western. 


. Perhaps even a greater difficulty will be experienced 
at first by the student who, having obtained the text 
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of the Byzantine Liturgy, tries to identify it with the 
Western Mass so familiar to him. He will identify 
easily enough the Canon of the Mass, or as the Greeks 
call it, the Anaphora. Even there he will find passages 
to bewilder him, unless he has made some previous study 
of the matter. But he will certainly find difficulties in 
the other parts of the Mass: he will discover that the 
East has added a long preliminary service before the 
beginning of the Mass itself, and has preserved from ff 


earlier times a much longer and elaborate Mass of the 
Catechumens. 


In order to understand the proper relations between 
the Roman and the Eastern Masses, we must bear in 
mind the following : 


1. Originally, in the days of the Apostles, the Mass 
was one and the same everywhere. In substance, and 
in essentials, it is one and the same now. 


2. Both in the West and the East Holy Mass is a 
Divine Sacrifice, a representation of the Sacrifice offered 
by our Lord on Golgotha, and prefigured in anticipation | 
at the Last Supper. 


3. During the nineteen centuries which have elapsed, 
the unessential parts of the Mass developed and changed 
in conformity with the mentality and religious feeling | 
of the people Western and Eastern. 


4. Whilst the practical and logical Roman mind was 
satisfied with the preservation of that which was strictly 
necessary for the validity of the Sacrifice, the contem- [ 
plative and mystical Eastern mentality adorned these 
essentials with various symbols, and at the same time 
in its rigid conservatism it has retained such traditions 
and rites of the past which have now become almosi 
meaningless. 










































5. There can be no question of any superiority of one 
form of the Mass over another: they are equally valid, 
equally lawful, and equally beautiful—in fact, they are 
merely different manifestations of the liturgical worship 
of God by His Church, and therefore a divine gift of 
God to men. Their variety corresponds to the different 
requirements of various peoples, and in their aggregate 
they manifest the wealth of the Church, One and undi- 
vided in the multiplicity of her rites. It is therefore 4 
great mistake, even a complete absence of understanding 
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of the very essence of the Catholic Church, to advocate 
one form of Mass said in one particular language 
throughout the whole world. 


When we study the Roman Mass we find in it two 
very distinct parts, almost two separate services, joined 
together: the Mass of catechumens, or instruction, and 
the Mass of the faithful or the Thanksgiving, the 
Eucharist. Whilst we find these two parts in the 
Byzantine Liturgy, we see before the Mass of the cate- 
chumens a long preparatory service called Prothesis or 
Proskomedia, said at a side altar—the table of oblation. 
This is in fact only the material preparation of the 
elements to be consecrated, transposed from its original 
place in the Offertory to the beginning of the Mass. 
Owing to the symbolic explanation given to the Mass 
by early Greek writers, this material preparation has 
been enlarged by various prayers and actions of the 
priest commemorating the formation of the body of the 
Redeemer which is to be immolated for our sins. To 
those who may find it strange that an entire preliminary 
office was added to the Mass, we may recall that a similar 
preparation of the elements exists in the West in a 
much shorter form, namely, in the Low Masses of the 
Dominicans and Carthusians where the ‘elements are 
prepared before the beginning of the Mass. 


The Liturgy of the catechumens, which begins in the 
Byzantine rite by the priest’s intoning: ‘‘ Blessed be the 
Kingdom of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
now and for ever, world without end!’’ follows the 
general lines of the Western Mass: both services are 
nothing but a Christianized service of the synagogue, 
and we must expect to find in them all the elements 
which constituted the Jewish service : an opening prayer, 
the lessons from the sacred books, the singing of Psalms, 
&@ sermon, the Great Intercession, a solemn blessing, 
the kiss of peace, the almsgiving, and the dismissal. 
What for the Jews was the principal religious service 
of the synagogue, became for Christians the service for 
the instruction of catechumens and proselytes: as the 
early Christians did not intend at first to break away 
from the synagogue, it was only natural for them to 
tetain the old service. When we compare the contem- 
porary Mass, Western and Eastern, with the synagogue 
service, we find, however, certain parts missing either 
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in one or the other. It is only in both Western and 
Eastern taken together that we find all the elements of 
the ancient service, and this shows how important is 
the preservation and study of the various forms of 
Christian worship. 


Christians as was natural substituted the reading of 
the Epistle and Gospels for the lessons from the Law 
and Prophets; still on certain occasions the lessons from 
the prophets have been retained. The Gradual and 
Tract are all that remains in the West from the two 
psalms read in the Synagogue. The Byzantine Liturgy 
has preserved them to a greater extent in the singing 
of the Antiphons and the Prokimen or Gradual which 
followed the reading of prophecies, therefore preceding 
the Epistle. On the other hand, the sermon which most 
appropriately follows the Gospels as their explanation, 


has been transferred by the Easterns to the end of the | 


Mass, where its original significance and the tradition 
consecrated by our Lord’s preaching in the synagogue 
of Capharnaum, has been lost. Again the Intercession, 
when prayers are said for every category of people—the 
hierarchy, the clergy, civil authorities, benefactors, 
faithful, catechumens, the sick and the prisoners, the 
travelling and afflicted, for the preservation of peace and 
welfare, and preservation from all evils—war, famine, 
pestilence—has almost disappeared in the West: its 
traces are seen in the Oremus the priest says after the 
Creed, and they are retained in the West on Good Friday 
at the Mass of the Presanctified. In the Byzantine 
Liturgy the great and minor intercessions, retained in 


the everyday Mass, are recited by the deacon standing | 


in front of the eikonostasis, the answers being given by 
the choir representing the people. The Kiss of Peace 
has been retained at its place in the East, but the West 
transported it to a place after the Consecration, and 
before Communion. The East has up to now preserved 
the special character of the Mass of the catechumens 
by retaining a special intercession for the latter and the 
preservation of a special dismissal. 


There is no Gloria in the Byzantine Mass: bearing 
the character of a morning hymn of praise, the East 
sings it at Matins. It was only very late that it was 
gradually introduced into the Roman Mass, first in the 
pontifical Mass, later in Masses said by priests. The 
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Credo was also a Christian innovation introduced into 
the Byzantine rite in the eighth, and into the Roman 
Mass in the eleventh centuries; but whilst in the West 
it is said or sung on special days, the East chants it 
at every Mass as the spontaneous profession of faith of 
the convert who has received complete instruction. The 
Almsgiving of the synagogue service, the aim of which 
was the support of the clergy, received in the Christian 
worship a much greater significance—it became a litur- 
gical act of oblation expressed in the Offertory. As it 
was already said, part of this act of oblation in the East 
has been extended in an entirely new office at the 
beginning of the Mass, so that all which remains of it 
in the original place is a prayer of the priest—the prayer 
of oblation. The very solemn Great Entrance, or the 
processional carrying of the oblations from the side altar, 
and through the Royal Door to the altar of Sacrifice, 
dates from the early days of Christianity when these 
oblations were received from the faithful in an annexe 
a og church, and from there carried solemnly to the 
altar. 


The Eucharist is first of all a thanksgiving : a Sacrifice 


of gratitude for the freeing of mankind from the bondage 
of sin, a thank-offering, and this idea of thanksgiving 
dominates the whole Mass of the faithful. It is particu- 
larly strong in the Preface of the Byzantine Liturgy. 
After the usual dialogue between the priest and choir, 
the priest silently recites the noble hymn of praise: 


“Tt is meet and just to hymn thee, to glorify thee, to 
praise thee, to give thanks to thee, to worship thee in all 
— of thy dominion. For thou art the ineffable God, 
nconceivable, invisible, incomprehensible, eternally the same, 
thou and thine only-begotten Son and thy Holy Spirit. 
Thou didst bring us from nothing into being, and didst raise 
us when we had fallen, and thou wilt not cease to do 
everything to draw us to heaven and to give us thy future 
kingdom. For all these things we give thanks to thee and 
to thine only-begotten Son and thy Holy Spirit, for all the 
benefits we know, and which we know not, manifest or 
concealed. We give thee thanks also for this sacrifice which 
thou dost deign to accept from our hands, though there stand 
by ‘thee thousands of archangels and myriads of angels, 
cherubim and seraphim, six-winged, and many-eyed who, 
borne aloft on their wings, sing, cry, proclaim the hymn of 
victory, saying: ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Hosts... .’” 
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Then begins the Sacrifice of the New Dispensation 


which replaced those of the Temple in Jerusalem: the 
Sacrifice offered by our Lord Himself as Victim, and as 
Priest. The Greek Anaphora, or Canon of the Mass, 
follows near enough the Western Canon: this could not 
be otherwise, for the source is the same—our Lord’s 
words and actions at the Last Supper, and the practice 
of the Apostles as recorded in the earliest Christian 
documents. Nevertheless, an important divergence exists 
in the prayers following the recitation of the words of 
Institution, a divergence which has led to a bitter 
controversy still proceeding between Catholics and their 
separated Orthodox brethren. It consists in the existence 
in all the Eastern liturgies of the so-called Epiklesis, 
or Invocation of the Holy Ghost. In the Liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom the priest after he has chanted 
audibly the words of Consecration: ‘‘ Take, eat, this is 
My body broken for you for the remission of sins,”’ and 
** drink of this all, this is My blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for you and for many for the remission 
of sins,’’ continues to pray silently : 


‘¢ We also offer thee this reasonable and unbloody sacrifice 
and we call on thee, we pray thee, and beseech thee: send 
down thy Holy Spirit upon us and upon these gifts here 


present . . . and make this bread the precious body of thy 
Christ . . . and that which is in this chalice the precious 
blood of thy Christ . . . changing them by thy Holy Spirit.” 


Anti-Catholic controversalists have greatly exploited 


the absence in the Roman Mass of such an explicit — 
invocation of the Holy Ghost after the words of Insti- | 


tution, and accuse Latin Catholics of having deliberately 
banished it from the Mass. Some Catholic writers, 
such as Fr. Salaville, A.A., think that the prayer 
Supplices te rogamus had originally a more expanded 
form, and was an invocation to the Holy Ghost to come 
down on the faithful, and not only sanctify them for 
the worthy reception of the Sacraments, and confirm 
the Holy Sacrifice, but also co-operate in the Consecration 
of the Eucharistic species. Fr. Salaville suggests the 
way to reconcile the instantaneity of Transubstantiation 
and the Invocation of the Holy Ghost to bye ge in 
this great Mystery. Whilst both East and West up 10 
the time of St. John Damascene held that Transub- 
stantiation takes place at the moment when the priest 
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| pronounces the words of Consecration, the Canon of the 


Mass as a whole represents a triple prayer to the three 
Persons of the Trinity—the Father (in the Preface and 
the first prayer after the Sanctus), the Son (from the 
Institution to the Invocation), and the Holy Ghost (the 
Epiklesis). Though all three Persons co-operate in every 
act external to the Godhead, the simultaneous and 
concomitant recitation of all prayers being impossible, 
the Church recites them successively in the order of 
Persons and the chronological order of their co-operation 
in the Redemption, believing that the Consecration 
actually took place at one distinct moment. 


However valuable Fr. Salaville’s explanation, it does 
not solve all difficulties. The fact remains that whilst 
the entire East unanimously prays for the descent of 
the Holy Ghost in order to effect the consecration, the 
West asks only for the sanctification of the communi- 


| cants. The explanation must be looked for in the 


earliest forms of Christian liturgies, namely, the anaphora 
found in the eighth Book of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
and the so-called Egyptian Church Ordinance which by 
many scholars (Dom R. H. Connolly, Dr. Lietzmann, 
Professor Arseniev) is considered to be the oldest form 
of Liturgy. When we compare the two forms we find 
that from the earliest times of Christianity both forms 
existed simultaneously, and both were considered equally 
valid. Without attempting to explain the difference 


. | between the two prayers, I venture to suggest that a 
ited | 


careful study of both texts may show that the difference 
is not as great as it may seem, and that both East and 
West were in fact praying for one end and the same 
operation of the Holy Ghost. Anyhow, we must record 
that the difference which exists now in the Invocation 
of the Holy Ghost existed from the earliest ages, and 
that Rome sees in it no obstacle to unity since she has 
maintained the Eastern form without alteration in all the 
liturgies of the Churches in union with the Holy See. 


Besides the Epiklesis the difference between the 
Byzantine and Roman Masses is not great. Contrary 
to what is being said sometimes, there are two elevations 
in the Eastern Liturgy, the first almost exactly corres- 
ponding to the Great Elevation, with the interesting 
divergence that it is the deacon, and not the priest who 
takes the Paten and Chalice with the body and blood 

RB 
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of Christ in his. crossed hands, and lifts them whilst 
the priest pronounces the words which are but a para- 
phrase of those found in the Unde et memores: “ In 
all, and for all we offer thine own of what is thine 
own ’’—‘‘ offerimus praeclarae majestati tuae de tuis 
donis ac datis. . . .”’ On the other hand, the Little 
Elevation of the Roman Mass is a rudimentary survival 
of a very solemn rite, formerly common both to Rome 
and the East, and still accompanied now by the excla- 
mation: ‘‘ The Holy things for the holy!’ Another 
difference is the place of the Kiss of Peace: it is typically 
Roman to give it after the Consecration, and immediately 
before Communion—in all other rites it precedes the 
Canon of the Mass. 


Holy Communion is given throughout the East in both 
kinds as it was in the West up to the twelfth century, 
and is still in all the Uniat Churches. This being a 
disciplinary, and not a doctrinal difference, we need not 
dwell on it any longer. 


Protestant controversialists, who for their own pur- 
poses emphasize the difference between the Catholic 
Church and the Eastern rites which they hold to be 
nearer to the primitive Church, reiterate that there is 
no special adoration of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
East: ‘‘ The Blessed Sacrament,’’ they say, ‘‘ is in the 
Eastern Churches for Holy Communion, and not for 
adoration—if it is reserved, it is for purely practical 
purposes, not to be carried in processions and adored.” 
This is incorrect. It is true that the East has no special 
Office of the Blessed Sacrament, no procession connected 
with its adoration, but this is due to the fact that the 
East has never doubted the Real Presence. The heresy 
of Berengarius and the Protestant Reformation denying 
Transubstantiation and the Real Presence were entirely 
Western heresies which the Church answered by empha- 
sizing her faith in the Real Presence and her adoration 
of the Eucharistic Body of Christ. The absence of such 
special devotions does not mean the absence of faith in 
the same doctrine, and the Byzantine Liturgy has 4 
striking confirmation that the faith is the same. After 
having given Holy Communion to the people, the priest 
carries the Sacraments to the table of oblation. He takes 


1 Baumstark, in Irenikon, December, 1934. 
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the Chalice in his hands and, having secretly recited : 
‘Blessed be Our God,’’ he turns towards the people, 
and continues aloud : ‘‘ always, now and for ever, world 
without end,’’ blessing the kneeling faithful with the 
chalice. It is the same Benediction which in the West 
has developed into a separate rite. 


As a whole the Liturgies of St. Basil and St. John 
Chrysostom are but Eastern developments of the primi- 
tive Christian Liturgy, as the Roman Mass is its Western 
development. Both these, and the other forms of the 
same ancient Liturgy are perfectly valid, and the com- 
parative study of these forms right from their beginning 
to the present day will enable us not only to understand 
the real meaning of every word and act of the celebrant, 
but also to participate in them more intelligently and 
appreciate all their deep and sacred meaning and beauty. 





THE CENTENARY OF THE DUBLIN 
REVIEW 


By DEnis Gwynn, D.Litt. 


O write for the CLeRGy REviEw an article about the 
centenary of the Dublin Review is an alarming 
task for any layman. And I cannot find reassur- 
ance even in the Editor’s flattering suggestion 

that nobody is better qualified than the present writer; 
which may indeed mean much or very little! But as 
the editorship of the Dublin Review has for some time 
fallen into my unworthy hands, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity for a candid discussion of the present position 
and prospects of the centenarian Dublin Review, knowing 
well how great has always been its indebtedness to the 
clergy of Great Britain and Ireland, who can be addressed 
with a certain privileged intimacy in these pages. 

The first question, I imagine, that must occur to most 
people is the problem of how the Dublin Review has 
ever succeeded in surviving for a hundred years, in spite 
of financial difficulties, which have never ceased to be 
harassing? Its editor may well ask himself, not without 
anxiety, whether it still justifies its existence under 
conditions which would have long ago extinguished 
any other similar review? But can such questions be 
discussed, freely and candidly, even in the C.Ercy 
Review? Yet I feel sure that His Grace the Archbishop 
of Westminster, who is the proprietor of the Dublin 
Review, would welcome frank discussion on these as on 
all similar questions. The history of the Dublin Review 
during a hundred years is surveyed in detail in the 
centenary issue which appears this month; and I need 
only summarize here very briefly certain problems in 
connection with it. 


Its present ownership and management are the outcome 
of its long history. I have been unable even to trace 
who owned it at different periods, but for practical 
purposes it has been under the personal control of 
Cardinals Wiseman, Manning, Vaughan and Bourne, 
before it was inherited by Archbishop Hinsley under the 
terms of Cardinal Vaughan’s will. Wiseman was one 
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of its three founders, and he was the guiding spirit of 
its early success, before he had even returned to England 
from the English College in Rome. But he was only 
one of its joint proprietors at first, and I am unaware 
of any positive evidence to show that he actually owned 
it. In the last years of his life he handed it over to 
Manning, who was then Provost of the Westminster 
Chapter, and W. G. Ward became its editor, in close 
co-operation with Manning, both then and afterwards. 
Purcell’s Life of Manning suggests that Manning became 
its proprietor, but this is contradicted by Wilfrid Ward’s 
Life of Newman. But Manning certainly controlled it 
effectively, and, in 1878, when W. G. Ward retired, it 
was bought by Bishop Vaughan of Salford, who already 
owned the Yablet as his personal organ. He was 
certainly the most determined of them all in using 
journalism as an agency of Catholic propaganda. It 
continued as Cardinal Vaughan’s property until he 
died, and in his will he bequeathed the Dublin Review 
absolutely to his successors in the see of Westminster, 
and the Tablet jointly to his successors at Westminster 
and to St. Joseph’s Missionary College at Mill Hill. In 
that way the Dublin Review became the property of 
Cardinal Bourne before Wilfrid Ward was its editor; and 
within the first years of his long rule at Westminster, 
he entered into an agreement with Messrs. Burns & Oates 
(who afterwards amalgamated with Messrs. Washbourne) 
to publish the Dublin Review for the Archbishop for 
a term of years, stipulating that Mr. Wilfrid Ward should 
remain its editor. Mr. Ward died in 1916, and the new 
editor had to be appointed by the publishers with the 
Archbishop’s approval. Mr. Shane Leslie, who was then 
writing the official Life of Cardinal Manning, was chosen 
as the new editor, and continued until 1926, when he 
resigned and Mr. Algar Thorold replaced him until the 
summer of 1934. 


The Dublin Review had for some years incurred—as 
it had done in many previous stages—so heavy a financial 
loss that the publishers had to consider (as they had 
done at least once before 1914) whether they must dis- 
continue publication if the deficit could not be reduced. 
Cardinal Bourne gave full consideration to the difficulties 
of the situation, and agreed to the only practical solution 
which the publishers could suggest, after exploring 
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various possibilities—namely, that ‘the Dublin Review 
should thenceforward cease to have an official appointed 
editor, and that it should be edited and produced, subject 


to the Archbishop’s approval, by Messrs. Burns Oates & 
Washbourne as its publishers. 


I have stated these facts here so that they may be put 
on record, as the matter is probably of interest to many 
of the clergy, who have always been faithful and generous 
supporters of the Dublin Review. The records show 
that there was nothing new in the fact that it has had 
difficulty in paying its way on the ordinary basis of any 
review which requires a trained editor and expert 
contributors. Also they explain the rather curious 
tradition of the Dublin Review in its relationship to 
the clergy. For many years now it has been widely—and 
rightly—regarded as one of the few Catholic periodicals 
in this country which is chiefly written by the laity. 
That tradition is mainly due to the devoted work of 
W. G. Ward and Wilfrid Ward, who edited it respectively 
from 1862 to 1878 and from 1906 to 1916. It was con- 
tinued with new vitality and an exceptionally wide range 
of interests and scholarship by Mr. Shane Leslie, and 
again by Mr. Algar Thorold, who changed its character 
considerably and went far towards restoring its early 
prestige among students of philosophy and of mysticism, 
and encouraged a group of very gifted writers who were 
previously unknown to the wider public—particularly Mr. 
Christopher Dawson and Mr. E. I. Watkin. But while 
its editors have been laymen during most of its existence, 
in its earlier years the Dublin Review was chiefly edited 
by Bishop Wiseman and Dr. Russell of Maynooth; and 
when Bishop Vaughan acquired it he persuaded Bishop 
Hedley to become its editor and he afterwards assumed 
the editorship himself before securing the co-operation 
of Mgr. Moyes. 


Whether under lay or clerical editorship, the Dublin 
Review undoubtedly produced an extraordinary output 
of important Catholic scholarship and criticism during 
the hundred years. A special supplement, giving the 
contents of all its issues since the beginning, is being 
published as a separate volume in connection with the 
centenary issue; and the list of articles and of contributors 
speaks for itself. This is not the place to examine that 
matter in detail, but it can be claimed without hesitation 
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that the objects of its founders were magnificently 
fulfilled. It was not Wiseman himself who first con- 
ceived the idea of founding the Review, but its earlier 
years are rightly associated with his name more than 
any other. Wiseman had just come back to England 
on a lecturing tour in 1835, as the young Rector of the 
English College in Rome, and his public lectures in 
London attracted most surprisingly large audiences, 
which included many of the most celebrated writers and 
thinkers of the time. His reputation as a scholar of 
great versatility and learning had spread from Rome to 
London; and when his lectures met with such marked 
success, the idea of establishing an organ of Catholic 
scholarship and criticism in England was soon discussed. 
The Tractarian movement in Oxford was only gathering 
momentum, but the ‘‘ Cambridge converts ’’—Ambrose 
Phillips, George Spencer and Kenelm Dighy—were 
already exerting a wide influence, and the first stream 
of important converts from Oxford and elsewhere was 
growing fast. Mr. Michael Quin, an Irish barrister and 
journalist in London, conceived the idea of founding a 
Catholic quarterly review which would appeal both to 
the English Catholics who felt that a religious revival 
was at hand, and to the Irish Catholics who looked for 
great progress after the Emancipation Act of 1829. 
Accordingly Quin consulted with Wiseman and Daniel 
0’Connell—who was now in Parliament and actively 
engaged in demanding repeal of the Union; and they 
agreed to co-operate, with Quin as the first editor, in 
founding the Review. Actually Quin retired after editing 
only two issues; and O’Connell soon dissociated himself 
from it, in disagreement with its politics, though he had 
contributed large sums at first, and he continued for 
seven years to pay his annual contribution of £25 towards 
subsidizing it. 


The general purpose of the Dublin Review was, of 
course, to provide a Catholic quarterly which would 
challenge comparison with the Edinburah and the 
Quarterly, and counteract their anti-Catholic influence. 
0’Connell, in a circular letter to the Irish Bishops in 
favour of the Review, explained its programme as “‘ one 
of its proprietors.’’ ‘‘ The object with which this publi- 
cation was instituted,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ was and is to afford 
the Catholic literature of these countries a fair and 
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legitimate mode of exhibiting itself to the people of the 
British Empire, and especially to the people of Ireland, 
in the shape most likely to produce a permanent as well 
as useful effect. The other quarterly publications are 
in the hands of either avowed and malignant enemies of 
Catholicity or—what is worse—insidious and pretended 
friends, who affect a false liberality at the expense of 
Catholic doctrine. The Dublin Review, though not 
intended for purely polemical discussion, contains many 
articles of the deepest interest to the well-informed 
Catholic disputant. The name of Dr. Wiseman—who is 
also a proprietor of the work—ensures the orthodoxy of 
the opinions contained in it, and will be admitted to be 
in itself a pledge of the extent and depth and variety 
of its scientific as well as theological information.’’ 


While its immediate purpose was to provide expert 
discussion by Catholic writers on all subjects of actual 
interest which concerned the Church, the Review was 
also intended to discover and train new writers. The 
lack of competent and industrious contributors was, in 
fact, one of the chief difficulties in the early years. The 
contents of the earlier volumes show the same names 
appearing again and again, and sometimes a whole 
number will contain no more than three or four con- 
tributors, each writing at length on several different 
subjects. Later on, the new converts from the Oxford 
Movement began to provide many of the most important 
contributors; but even in 1852 Wiseman was writing to 
complain: ‘“‘ Do you not think we are getting into too 
few hands? Ward, De Morgan, Christie, Newman, Allies, 
etc.’’ (these were, in fact, all recent converts) ‘‘ have 
written for us, and now literally we are alone with 
Robertson and Dr. Charlton. The rest are chiefly extract 
papers. Surely the convert element ought to be more 





cultivated.”’ 
Wiseman’s comments on the subjects of the articles are 
extremely interesting. ‘‘ I see the growing narrowness 











of our work,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ and deplore it. Never a 
paper on Physics, Astronomical discoveries, Chemistry, 
Electricity, Steam, Railroads, Physiology, Medicine, 
Geology, Botany, Law Reform. Never any article on 
foreign countries except the bleak North—I mean an 
original paper.’”’ And in 1855 he drew up a syllabus 


























of subjects which he thought the Dublin Review ought 
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to discuss. Seven of these related to Ireland; including 
Proselytism, Maynooth, the State Church, Education and 
Economic Development. Only five concerned England : 
Progress of religion and its wants; Infidelity, its spread 
and remedies; Puseyism—Dennison, etc.; Charitable 
Trusts; Political position of Catholics; and Education. 
The remaining five points covered a wide range of 
foreign subjects. His choice reveals his real gifts as an 
editor, and the same or similar subjects have been 
discussed in the Dublin Review and elsewhere on many 
occasions since. He desired, for instance, an article on 
‘English and French alliance—every day becoming a 
more delicate subject’’; another on Concordats— 
‘‘ Austria, Wirttemberg, Tuscany and Spain—perhaps 
Russia ’’; one on ‘‘ Defence of Catholic powers from the 
calumnies of the Press ’’; another on ‘‘ The true character 
of the Liberal Party on the Continent—Mazzini, etc.’’; 
and another on ‘‘ the Theological Literature of the 
Continent.’’ 


Comparing these general suggestions with the long list 
of articles which have appeared in the Dublin Review in 
the subsequent eighty years, the Review did undoubtedly 
develop on the lines which Wiseman desired, and its 
service to the Catholic revival in England can scarcely 
be exaggerated. Already in Wiseman’s time it was 
written very largely by the converts who had come 
under the influence of the Catholic revival, and in the 
following generations distinguished converts still played 
a very large part in its success. Even the list of its 
editors consists largely of converts—W. G. Ward, Mgr. 
Barnes, Mr. Shane Leslie, Mr. Thorold; while converts 
have figured largely among its most important con- 
tributors at every period of its existence. It has always 
been a review where eminent convert writers or scholars, 
who feel estranged from their former surroundings on 
becoming Catholics, can find a welcome from an under- 
standing public. But the position of the Review in 
regard to converts has changed inevitably with the lapse 
of years. Its immediate object was to provide a platform 
where the Catholic case could be clearly stated by 
experts while the Oxford Movement was at its height; 
and theological discussion consequently played a large 
part in the earlier years. 


The scope for such discussion in the Catholic Press 
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has since been greatly widened by the foundation of | re 
other Catholic reviews of various kinds. The Dublin | 9 
Review had been twenty years in existence before the | gc 
Month first appeared; and there has since been a steady | ir 
increase in the number of such reviews, many of them | 4; 
aiming at a more specialized discussion in particular | w 
fields. Far from reducing the usefulness of the Dublin } hy 
Review, it seems to the present writer that the existence T 
of other reviews should give to the Dublin Reviewa | w 
greater freedom in covering a wider scope. For many | ay 
years the usual number of articles in each issue was only | ti 
eight; it has now been increased to about twelve. But | th 
even twelve articles every three months leaves littl | w 
enough room to deal with the great variety of subjects } fo 
which demand treatment and on which competent | « 
contributors constantly indicate their desire to write. | 4 
A reasonable division of the whole field between the | sy 
existing periodicals is surely desirable, even if a great | W 
many subjects fall within the scope of almost all. }] he 
Personally, I cannot believe that Wiseman and his } m 
associates would have wished that the Dublin Review } de 
should nowadays compete with the Ciercy Review in | T 
publishing discussions of the more technical questions | th 
concerning the clergy, which it formerly was expected | to 
to cover; or that abstruse questions of theology should | ar 
come within its scope when other periodicals, conducted | ay 
by and for theologians, had become firmly established. | 
Its purpose is surely to provide a critical survey of } be 
current events and thought for that educated Catholic | 
public which demands an independent scholarly review, | 
to provide it with fuller information and comment than | 
can be obtained in the weekly or monthly periodicals. 

On that basis, with the enlarged range of interests in 

modern life and with the great increase in the number | ,, 
of the educated laity and of the clergy, the Dublin Review | p 
should continue to find a steady welcome and should in 
time increase its sale considerably. m 


The fact that other quarterly reviews have ceased } 2e 
publication is no reason for believing that there is no > W 
longer room for a Catholic quarterly. The Edinburgh, | 8 
which formerly had a great circulation and was extremely | th 
prosperous, was discontinued only a few years ago. § Y¢ 
Yet the difficulties of the Dublin Review were most over | de 
whelming at the time when quarterlies were most widely 
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read, whereas to-day it suffers from no serious financial 
embarrassment; Quin, O’Connell and Wiseman all sub- 
scribed money from their private resources which was 
irrevocably lost. William Spooner, its publisher for the 
first two years, lost heavily, and it transferred to Dolman, 
who lost much also, and Richards, its printer, also lost 
heavily. Mr. James Burns, the former publisher to the 
Tractarians, who became a Catholic in 1847 and started 


' work again as a Catholic publisher, then took it over; 
ny | 
oly | 


and it has continued with his firm under its various 
titles, as Burns & Lambert; Burns, Lambert & Oates; 


, then Burns & Oates; and eventually Burns Oates & 


Washbourne. The private generosity of W. G. Ward 
for many years removed all fear of its having to close 
down—hoth during his long editorship and when Bishop 
Hedley succeeded him. But it was still struggling to 
survive during Cardinal Vaughan’s later years, and 
Wilfrid Ward was urged strongly by many friends to 
have nothing to do with it because it would mean far 
more work and worry than it was worth. ‘‘ I have seen 
death in its eyes for many a long day,’’ Father George 
Tyrrell wrote to him in 1905, before he had accepted 
the editorship and proceeded to revive its prestige and 
to restore its fortunes. Yet it has outlived both Tyrrell 
and Wilfrid Ward; and, with no apparent sign of 
approaching death, it has survived even the mighty 
Edinburgh, which it set out so bravely to rival in the 
beginning. 

Yet mere antiquity in itself is no sufficient reason for 
survival; and it is a fallacy to assume that an old 


It is only some ten years 
since that venerable daily newspaper, the Freeman’s 


» Journal of Dublin—which all three founders of the 


Dublin Review knew well—was obliged to terminate its 
existence after a period of continuous publication which 
made it older than The Times or Morning Post or any 
newspaper in London. Under new management and 
with an exceptionally gifted staff it was recovering the 
ground it had lost, with remarkably rapid strides. But 
the weight of debt and deficits, in competition with 
younger rivals who were free from such embarrassments, 
destroyed it before it had time to recover. So long as 
the Dublin Review can avoid such pitfalls in the years 
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that lie before it, there is no reason why its venerable 
life should not continue for many decades more. But 
times will have to change greatly before it can hope to 
reward its contributors with a substantially higher rate 
of payment than they have so generously accepted for 
years past—unless, indeed, some genius should arise 
who could attract to a Catholic quarterly a far larger } 
public of readers than any other review of its type | 
commands in modern times, when leisurely reading has 
almost disappeared and scholarship is overwhelmed by 

a constant flood of new publications. 





PRAYERS BEFORE AND AFTER MASS 
(Conclusion) 
II. THANKSGIVING AFTER MASS. 
By Dom Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 
C= 810 of the Codex prescribes a preparation 


before Mass, by means of devout prayers. It 

also warns the priest not to omit a suitable 

thanksgiving after the Holy Sacrifice—eoque 
expleto, gratias Deo pro tanto beneficio agere... . 


The command is formal and explicit and one that 
demands compliance. In the Apostolic Bull of Benedict 
XV, printed at the head of the Codez, the Pope definitely 
states that the code. edited by his direction has vim 
legis pro universa Ecclesia—hence to neglect a suitable 
thanksgiving after Mass, unless it be upon some rare 
occasion, would hardly seem free from venial sin on the 
ground of disobedience to an explicit law of the Church. 
However, apart from any positive enactment on the part 
of the Church, his Christian instinct would in itself 
sufficiently convince a priest of the duty of gratitude 
for so signal a grace of God. A priest who, in returning 
to the sacristy, would throw off the sacred vestments 
with unseemly haste, perhaps indulging in a trivial 
conversation while so doing, and would then walk away, 
to his breakfast—such a one would almost imitate him 
of whom we read in the Gospel that, at the end of the 
firs; Mass ever said, ‘“‘ having received the morsel he 
went out immediately ’’ into the gloom of the night.’ 
It is related in the life of the Ven. John of Avila that, 
having one day observed a priest leaving the church as 
soon as he had taken off his vestments, the servant of 
God sent two young men after him, with lighted candles. 
When the priest enquired for the reason of so strange 
a proceeding they told him that they did so by command 
of their master, and out of reverence for Him who was 
still sacramentally present within the heart of a somewhat 
thoughtless priest. 


At the conclusion of the Last Supper, which was also 


‘Jo. xiii. 30. 
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the first Mass, our Lord and His disciples offered a 
solemn thanksgiving—‘‘ A hymn being said, they went 
out unto Mount Olivet.’’®? No doubt the hymn was the 
great Hallel, or the psalms of praise which the Israelites 
were wont to sing after the celebration of the Passover. 
For the Apostles it became, on this occasion, a solemn . 
thanksgiving for the far more precious Repast of which 
they had partaken. 


Ingratitude is odious to God and man. Christ expressed 
surprise at the ingratitude of the nine lepers who, having 
been healed of their loathsome disease, forgot their 
benefactor and went their way, whilst the conduct of 
the tenth—who was one of those poor Samaritans whom 
the Jews despised so much—obviously touched the divine 
Heart. That poor man came back, after he had shown 
himself to the priests, ‘‘ glorifying God with a loud voice, 
and he fell on his face before his feet, giving thanks.” 
Jesus was hurt by the thoughtlessness of the others: 
‘* Where are the nine? there is no one found to return 
and give glory to God, but this stranger.’’’ 


It goes without saying that the Church has never 
neglected the duty of thanksgiving, even if we have no 
early proofs of a personal and private thanksgiving such 
as every priest makes nowadays. The Church’s thanks- 
giving 1s expressed, and that in a truly inspired manner, 
in the Post-communion of the Mass. Here we find an 
almost endless variety in the expression of a sentiment 
which is always the same. The Post-communion may 
be said to consist of three thoughts or acts—an act of 
faith in the divine reality of the Eucharist, gratitude 
for the mysterious gift and a prayer that what we have 
received may never be lost, but that, on the contrary, 
it may at all times bear fruit in the lives of the faithful. 
As much as we are able to ascertain the practice of the 
early centuries, that was all—in fact, the Mass ended 
with the Post-communion and with a prayer for the 
people—the oratio super populum which is so notable 
a feature of the Lenten Masses. After that the Bishop 
blessed the congregation and the deacon bade them 
depart, saying: Ite Missa est. The prayer, Placeat, 
which we now say before the blessing, was at one time 













































































* Matthew xxvi. 30. 
5 Luke xvii. 15, ss. 
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recited after it. The priest then left the altar, and, 
whilst returning: to the sacristy, recited the prologue of 
St. John’s gospel, by way of thanksgiving. In some 
places, however, the custom obtained at an early date 
of saying that passage at the altar itself. The Missal 
of Pius V finally made of it the obligatory conclusion 
of the Mass, to be recited at the altar, except at Pontifical 
offices when the Bishop says it on his way to the throne. 


II. 


The preparation before Mass, as we have seen, falls 
into two distinct parts: there is, first, the priest’s 
personal prayer—aliquantulum oret—his mental prayer, 
as we would call it; then, secondly, the vocal prayers 
consisting of five psalms, etc. In like manner the 
thanksgiving consists of two distinct parts—one being 
in a sense a public thanksgiving, or at least an official 
one, whereas the second part is the priest’s very own 
effort to express, in the ear of his Lord, the feelings that 
fill his heart at this sacred moment. The official thanks- 
giving begins as soon as the priest starts to return to 
the sacristy.* This thanksgiving, in its principal 
elements, dates from the tenth and the eleventh century, 
but it only assumed its definite shape in the Missal of 
Pius V when it also became obligatory. 

Micrologus testifies that in his time the priest recited 
the canticle Benedicite, psalm 150, Kyrie, Paternoster 
and the versicles: Confiteantur tibi Domine, Exultabunt 
sancti—Ezultent justi in conspectu Dei. . . . Non nobis 
Domine—etc., and two prayers: Deus qui tribus pueris, 
and Actiones nostras. In some churches the canticle of 
Simeon was recited as well. 

The appropriateness of the canticle of the young men 
in the fiery furnace is obvious. In the fervour of their 
gratitude for their preservation from an appalling death, 
they called upon the whole creation to praise and bless 
the Lord. There is a hierarchy, a gradation in their 
hymn, which facilitates the memorizing of its verses. 
The inanimate world, the world of the dumb beasts, 
men and angels, are in turn called upon to glorify the 
giver of every good gift. At the Eucharistic table we 
have received a stupendous gift—-God has given us His 


* Rit. Cel., XII, 6. 
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own Son—Christ dwells in us, not only by faith— | 


Christum per fidem habitare in cordibus vestris—He is 


also within us in the living, quivering reality of His | 


divine personality. Our body is the living tabernacle 
of the Son of God, our lips are dyed with His blood, our 
flesh thrills at contact with the immortal and life-giving 
flesh of the Saviour of the world. 


And Christ does not come empty-handed. He is the 
living Rock: all we need do is to strike It with the rod 
of faith and love, when forthwith streams of grace shall 
gush from the side of the Saviour, flooding the fields 
of our soul and causing them to burst into flower and 
fruit of virtue and holiness. Or, to vary the metaphor 
for another which is equally biblical, the Lord is no 
longer standing at the door and knocking. We have 
heard His voice and flung wide open the door of our 
heart and He has fulfilled His promise: ‘‘ I will come 
to him and will sup with him, and he with me.’’ 


This is the hour when we have our divine Guest all 
to ourselves. We have been on the heights of Calvary; 
nay, we have even been lifted up, together with the 
Victim mystically immolated, to the ‘‘ sublime altar 
which is in the presence of the divine Majesty’ in 
heaven. When we have been thus admitted into the 
mysteries of God, and whilst the house of our soul is 
still lit up by the Sun of justice and fragrant with the 
presence of the fairest of the children of men, how can 
we be anything but anxious to prolong, for as long as 
possible, these moments of divine intimacy ? 


Therefore, when the priest has recited the canticle, 
psalm, versicles and collects which form the official vocal 
expression of his gratitude to God, he will not fail to 
apply himself to personal prayer and to familiar conver- 
sation with Christ, the divine High Priest. Apart from 
its being a duty laid on him by the Church, any priest 
feels in his innermost heart that he can do no less—if 
he has any spiritual life worth speaking of. Now for 
this part of the thanksgiving the Church has also 
provided suitable help for our weakness. Even those 
who are faithful to the practice of meditative prayer 
are liable, at times, to be left high and dry on the sands 
of spiritual helplessness. No thought occurs that has 


5 Apoc. IIT, 20. 
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| power to stir the heart—we feel cold and listless, not 


to say bored, and anxious, if the truth must be told, 
rather to hurry to the breakfast table than to tarry at 
a kneeling desk before the altar. It is on such days 
especially that the various prayers of the Gratiarum 
Actio will be found useful. If read through slowly, 
thoughtfully, meaning what the words say, a priest will 
make an excellent thanksgiving even though his soul 
remains—as it may seem to him—dull and unmoved. 
The longer prayers—those of St. Thomas and St. Bona- 
venture—appeal each in its own particular way. That 
of St. Thomas strikes a deeper note—it is full of unction, 
yet less emotional than that of St. Bonaventure. To 
many it seems more virile; they find more sap and 
marrow {In it—the concluding words, especially, are not 
only supremely to the point, they also, incidentally, 


| give us an idea of what were the prince of theologians’ 


views of heaven where God is to His elect true light, 
full satisfaction, everlasting joy, pure delight and 
perfect bliss. 


However, there is no obligation to say either this or 
any of the other prayers. But even if the priest feels 
no need of help, he should on no account omit to recite 
the beautiful prayer which begins with the words: 


| Obsecro te, dulcissime Domine .. . because of the 


precious indulgence attached to it—if recited kneeling— 
by Pius X. This short prayer is at the end of Mass 
what the Sacrosanctae is at the conclusion of the day’s 
office. To the Sacrosanctae is attached a plenary pardon 
of all the faults we may have committed in the recitation 
of the Breviary. For the recitation of the Obsecro te... 
Pius X granted a similar pardon of all the faults and 
errors into which human frailty is liable to betray even 
careful and holy priests whilst at the altar. This 
precious indulgence is, of course, not lost to a priest 
who for some good reason is not able to say the prayer 
on his knees. 


Another prayer which should never be omitted is the 
En ego, etc., by which a plenary indulgence is gained. 
Very few priests will leave unsaid the moving aspirations 
attributed to St. Ignatius—the Anima Christi. As a 
matter of fact all that St. Ignatius did was to popularize 
a most beautiful prayer which is a good deal older than 
the founder of the Society of Jesus. 

é 
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The importance of the thanksgiving is stressed by all 
retreat preachers—in the same way as they never weary 
of extolling the duty and advantages of the morning 
meditation. But these two things should always be kept 
apart. It would be a grave spiritual loss if a priest 
were to get into the fatal habit of telescoping his 
meditation and thanksgiving into a brief quarter of an 
hour—if as much as that! Once such a habit has been 
contracted it is only one more step—and that an easy 
one—to the reading of some part of the Office during the 
brief minutes allotted to thanksgiving and ‘“‘ personal 
prayer ’’—to use an expression which seems more suitable 
than ‘‘ meditation.’”” On the other hand, it happens 
frequently that a priest has no sooner taken off his 
vestments than he is called into the confessional, or he 
has to take Holy Communion to the sick. In such 
circumstances, evidently, he is not neglecting any 
obligation if he attends to what is a duty of his calling. 
His work will be his thanksgiving. But whilst he is 
taking the Blessed Sacrament to the sick, he will make 
it his delight to converse with Him whom he is privileged 
to carry on his person, dwelling upon, say, the thought 
of holy Simeon of old into whose arms Mary placed 
her Child. How marvellously does not a priest share 
the experience of the old man of whom the liturgy sings 
so touchingly: Senex Puerum portabat, Puer autem 
senem regebat. . . .£© This is precisely the priest’s 
unique privilege—he carries the Lord in the lowly form 


He assumes in the Eucharistic Mystery—but he is. | 


himself wondrously upheld by Him to whose sacramental 
helplessness he ministers. 


In order to make a good thanksgiving it may be 


necessary, from time to time, to have recourse to some 
pious book. These are plentiful. But nothing is so | 


helpful as a slow, prayerful perusal of a chapter of the 
gospel, or Imitation. There may be times of such dry- 
ness, or physical weariness, that it will be best simply 
to recite vocal prayers. Much benefit may be derived 
from just fingering one’s beads whilst making some short 
aspiration on each bead. 


St. John Chrysostom has some forcible things to say 
concerning the duty of thanksgiving after Mass. His 


TI Vesp. Purif. B.M.V. 
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words are so appropriate that it seems a pity to curtail 
them : ‘* Hearken, both priests and people: to run away 
and to go home before giving thanks is to display not 
a little contempt. Do you wish to know whose work 
they do who, on the conclusion of the Eucharistic repast, 
offer no hymns of thanksgiving? What I am about to 
say may appear harsh, but the negligence of many 
compels me to say it. When on that last night Judas 
communicated, whilst the others remained he departed 
in haste. Him do they imitate who go away before 
giving thanks. . . . Let us ponder this . . . let us fear 
the condemnation with which those are threatened who 
commit so grievous a crime. What! He gives you His 
own flesh and you do not utter a word of thanks . 

you say grace after meals, yet you do not tarry to give 
thanks . . . after partaking of this spiritual Food which 
excels every creature, visible and invisible! Is not con- 
duct such as this worthy of the most dire punishment? ’” 


"Hom, de Bapt., in fine. 








HOMILETICS 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mer. Dean, D.D., Ph.D. 
Trinity Sunday. 
THE MOST HOLY TRINITY. 


_ “ Make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 


I. The feast raises mind and heart to the highest heavens, 





above even the holiest places of earth. Brief statement of | 


the mystery of mysteries. 


II. (1) Fuller exposition of the mystery in the familiar words 
of the Credo, the Council of Florence, and the Preface. 


(2) The first fruits of the revelation are sentiments of awe, 
etc. 


III. (1) Man, God-like by creation, is amazingly deified by his 
recreation in grace. Partaking of the divine nature, 
he contracts a new relationship with the Trinity. 

(2) This—the work of baptism. Significantly, the first 
explicit revelation of the Trinity was made at our 
Lord’s own baptism. 


(3) Full significance of our own baptism in the name of 
the Trinity. 


I. To-day, the feast of the Most Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
the Church does not lead us to Bethlehem, Nazareth, Thabor, 
or Calvary, there to behold the Son of God born, obedient, 
transfigured, or crucified; but she bears us in spirit to the 


highest heavens and bids us behold and confess and worship | 
and bless the holy and eternal Trinity of Persons in the unity | 
of the one divine Nature. The incomprehensible Being of God | 


is the mystery of mysteries. The glory of the Majesty of God 
is light inaccessible, blinding and baffling. Only an infinite 
mind, indeed, can compass infinite being. But it hath seemed 
good to the Father, the Lord of heaven and earth, to reveal to 


His little ones what flesh and blood could otherwise never have | 


known—never have guessed, that there was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, in the oneness of the divine Being a 
trinity of divine Persons, consubstantial, co-eternal, and co-equal. 
We “hear the word and welcome it,” and “ with simplicity 
confess ’’ it when we sign ourselves ‘‘ in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.”’ 


II. (1) We know what is meant by fatherhood, and we know 
many fathers on earth; but One who is in heaven is the Father, 
“the Father almighty, maker of heaven and earth,” “ from 
whom all paternity in heaven and on earth is named.” We 
know what is meant by — and we know many sons of 
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men, and sons of God by adoption; but One alone is the Son, 
Son of God by nature and not by adoption, “‘ born of the Father 
before all ages, true God of true God, begotten not made, 
consubstantial with the Father, who for our salvation came down 
from heaven and was made man.’”’ And we know what is meant 
by a spirit, and we know of a host of “ ministering spirits,” 
the angels ‘“‘ who stand before God ’’; but all these have received 
their being from Him who is all being, the Holy Spirit, “ the 
Lord and Giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son, who together with the Father and the Son is adored 
and glorified.’”’ Yet ‘‘ these three Persons,” so really distinct 
that one alone became man, “ are one God and not three Gods ” ; 
having one and the same Nature—the same identical Being, they 
are one and the same God. Hence “no one Person precedes 
Another in eternity, nor exceeds Him in greatness, nor is 
superior to Him in power ”’ (Denz., 703). ‘‘ So that in confessing 
the true and everlasting Godhead, we are to adore distinction 
in Persons, oneness in Nature, and equality in Majesty ”’ 
(Preface). 


(2) This divine revelation or unveiling of the ‘‘ hidden God ” 
is at once enlightening and blinding. A sense of mystery over- 
whelms us. We look into the depth of the riches of God and 
are seized, as was St. Paul, with awe, impelled to reverence, 
filled with wonder, constrained to worship and praise. These, 
surely, are the promising first fruits of God’s revelation of 
Himself. It was written of old: ‘‘ Hear, O Israel! The Lord 
our God is one Lord.’”? And this the Christian completes with 
the cry: ‘‘ Blessed be the holy and undivided Trinity, now and 
for ever! Amen.” 


III. (1) When God resolved to create man, He contemplated 
a masterpiece: ‘ Let us make man to our own image.’’ We 
once were not, nor may we forget this nothingness; but by the 
goodness of God we are, and in the scale of creation we are 
great—God-like! But in the supernatural order our deification 
attains a measure that makes our God-likeness itself one of the 
sublimest mysteries of our Faith; for we are destined, by the 
mercy of God, to share the very life of God in the Beatific Vision 
of the holy and undivided Trinity. To this end we are raised 
by grace, even now, to the status of ‘‘ sons of God.’”? We too 
are ‘‘ begotten of God,” ‘‘ reborn of water and the Holy Ghost ” 
and made ‘‘ partakers of the divine nature.” By grace, even 
now, we have entered upon a new relationship with the three 
Persons of the Trinity; for “‘ because ye are sons, God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying, ‘ Abba, 
Father !? ” 


(2) This amazing supernaturalization of our being was wrought 
in us at baptism. Our life thenceforth was charged with the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity. It is a fact full of significance 
that, in the hidden counsel of God, the first attested and solemn 
revelation of the mystery of the Trinity was made at our Lord’s 
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own baptism, when ‘‘ the heaven was opened, the Holy Spirit 
descended upon Him in bodily form as a dove, and a voice 
came from heaven, ‘ Thou art My beloved Son, in Thee I am 
well pleased.’ ’’ Thereby was the earthly ministry of the Son 
of God divinely inaugurated, and His self-dedication and 
unreserved surrender to the service of the Father divinely 
witnessed, sealed, and recognized by the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. 

(3) And the last act of our Lord’s ministry, His commissioning 
of the apostles to go forth and baptize in the name of the Persons 


outset and completes its significance. Let us note at once that 
to be baptized in or unto the name of a person denotes an act 


ledgment of his headship and authority—making oneself his 
disciple and subject. We may realize now the full import of 
our text. 
of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.’ 
Persons have, therefore, part and place in every Christian 
baptism. They were present at our own to take supernatural 
possession of us, to receive our allegiance and to claim our loyal 
service, to bind us to themselves with everlasting bonds, to 
associate our lives with their life so intimately and so really 
that we became by the grace of baptism ‘“ partakers of the divine 
nature,’’ sons by adoption of God the Father, co-heirs in glory 
with God the Son, living members of His mystical body and 
living temples of the Holy Ghost. ‘‘O Lord our Lord, how 
wonderful is Thy name in the whole earth!”’’ (Introit). 


Sunday Within the Octave of Corpus Christi. 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


“Take ye, and eat; this is my body. Drink ye; this is my 
blood.”’ 


lasting : the motive—love. 
amazing invitation to eat of His body. 


and explains the Synoptic account of the fulfilment. 
III. (1) Jesus reveals gradually the mystery of His divine 
personality. 

(2) Two great miracles lead to a great profession of faith 
and prepare the apostles for the promise of the 
Eucharist. 

(3) Their faith so strengthened that the actual Institution 
of the Blessed Sacrament finds them fully prepared. 


I. Who is it that bids men eat and drink of His body and 








of the Trinity, rounds off the solemn revelation made at the | 
of self-consecration or self-surrender to that person, the acknow. | 


“Go ye,’”’ said the Lord, ‘“‘ make disciples (for Me) | 


The three divine | 


I. The Giver of the gift was God: the purpose—life ever. | 
II. (1) The apostles complied readily and simply with Christ’s | 


(2) St. John’s story of the promise (chap. vi.) supplements | 
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blood? It is He whom St. Peter, who was present and heard 
and obeyed, had long since confessed ‘‘ the Son of the living 
God ”?; who Himself had said, ‘‘I am the living bread come 
down from heaven. . . . He that eateth My flesh and drinketh 
My blood hath everlasting life. . . . As the living Father hath 
sent Me, and as I live by the Father, so he that eateth Me, he 
also shall live by Me.’’ St. John, “ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,’’ ‘‘ who was reclining at Jesus’ bosom,’’ wrote in his old 
age words revealing the only adequate motive of a gift so worthy 
of God: ‘ God,” he said, “is charity ’’; love is God’s very 
Being! ‘‘ Herein hath the love of God been manifested in us, 
in that He hath sent His only begotten Son into the world, in 
order that we might live through Him. Herein doth lie the 
love, not in our having loved God, but in His having loved us ”’ 
(1 John iv. 8-9). As the Father loved, so loved the Son—‘“‘ unto 
the end,’”’ to the uttermost of infinite love! 


II. (1) For over two years the apostles had companied with 
Jesus, but had never before been invited to ‘‘ eat, this My 
body ”’ or to ‘‘ drink, this My blood.’’ Yet they appear to have 
made their First Communion with ready heart and simple faith 
and silent homage. Even as we read the inspired account of 
the Last Supper, we feel that the apostles were not at all taken 
by surprise, not in the least bewildered, but were men prepared, 
expectant, awaiting the fulfilment of a great promise. At once 
they ate of that Bread, they all drank of the Chalice, they com- 
muned with their Master, and after their hymn they went forth. 
Presently, after Pentecost, we find them—mindful of the words, 
“this do ye in remembrance of Me ’’—‘‘ breaking the bread ”’ 
of life for the members of the infant Church (Acts ii. 42, 46). 
And from that hour, who shall say what the Living Bread has 
meant for untold millions of souls! 


(2) No one evangelist gives a complete account of the institu- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. St. John, in his sixth chapter, 
alone tells the story of our Lord’s promise of His Flesh and 
Blood and notes the crisis and cleavage which His teaching 
caused. The other evangelists deal only with the fulfilment of 
the promise at the Last Supper and omit the crucial discourse 
of John vi. It is from the combined and harmonized narrative 
that we come to realize with what joyful readiness of heart, 
and simple unquestioning faith, and silent reverence the 
apostles made their first Holy Communion. 


III. (1) At the outset of our Lord’s ministry, they accepted 
the witness of the Baptist and of Jesus Himself that He was 
the Messiah and Saviour (John i.); but they knew not then 
that He was a divine Person—Son of God by nature, nor 
rightly understood His mission. Nor did He Himself straightly 
and unmistakably proclaim His full Divinity. He would have 
the truth unfold gradually and conviction come gently. The 
Twelve were always with Him; they heard Him teach with 
unrivalled wisdom and authority, and saw Him day after day 
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work miracle upon miracle when and where and howsoever He 
willed. They asked in wonder, ‘“‘ Who then is this?’’ Was 
there aught that He did not know—aught that He could not 
do? He even shared with them—a significant act—His own 
wondrous powers. 


(2) Then, about a year before His death, two great miracles 
ended their doubts and sealed their faith and loyalty. One 
evening, in a desert place by the Sea of Galilee, He blessed and 
brake five loaves of bread and fed therewith 5,000 men, the 
apostles serving and gathering up the fragments. It was proof 
of His power over the substance of bread. In the fourth watch of 
the same night, as the Twelve were battling with the waves 
of the sea, ‘‘ He came towards them, walking upon the sea.” 
It was further proof of His independence of natural laws. And 
when, with Peter, He came up into the boat, the wind fell; 
and ‘‘ they worshipped Him, saying, Truly Thou art Son of 
God.’? It was their long delayed profession of faith in Christ’s 
Divinity. When, therefore, that selfsame day, Jesus declared 
at Capharnaum that He was “ the living bread come down from 
heaven,’”’ and that ‘‘ if any one eat of this bread, he shall live 
for ever; and the bread which I will give is My flesh, for the 
life of the world,’’ the apostles were not among those who strove 
and said, ‘‘ How can this man give us His flesh to eat?” It 
was a crucial moment in the ministry of Jesus. A _ great 
cleavage threatened; but the truth could not be withheld, and 
six times over in six consecutive sentences Jesus repeated His 
teaching. ‘‘ After this many of His disciples,’? unable to 
accept so hard a saying, ‘‘ withdrew and walked no more with 
Him.”? Not so the Twelve. ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of everlasting life; and we have come to 
believe and to know that Thou art the Holy One of God.’’ So 
then, they took Him at His word. They knew not how He 
would give them His flesh to eat, but they knew full well that 
He would do so. They could await in peace the fulfilment of 
His promise. 


(3) Meanwhile, the faith, thus planted and watered, was 
strengthened and grew apace. The miracles continued. Bread 
was again multiplied—seven loaves amongst 4,000 men. And 
Jesus later elicited another profession of faith, more calm and 
deliberate than that evoked at the stilling of the storm. ‘‘ Whom 
do men say that I am? .. . But whom say ye that I am?... 
The Son of the living God!” Later came the raising of 
Lazarus, the greatest, and most revealing of all Christ’s 
miracles, apart from His own resurrection. And at last came 
the hour of His Passion, the hour for the fulfilment of many 
things. And so, ‘“ whilst they were eating, Jesus took bread, 
and blessed and brake and gave to the disciples, saying, ‘ Take 
ye, and eat; this is My Body.’ And taking the chalice, He 
gave to them, saying, ‘ Drink ye; this is My Blood.’”’ And all 
ate and drank thereof, with ready heart and simple faith and 
silent homage—a pattern for all time. 
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Sunday Within the Octave of the Sacred Heart. 
THE SACRED HEART.! 


“At the name of Jesus every knee should bend in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth, and every tongue confess that the 
Lord Jesus is in the glory of God the Father ” (Philip. ii. 10-11). 


I. The Incarnation is God’s most telling revelation of Him- 
self. The witness of the Sacred Heart is God’s most 
gracious revelation of His love. 


II. What honour shall we pay to the Word Incarnate? Divine 
honour—as Sacred Scripture requires. 


III. (1) As to His sacred humanity, though a created thing, it 
is hypostatically united to the Eternal Word—it is 
one of the two natures of the second Person of the 
Trinity. 

(2) As honour is really paid only to persons, we adore the 
sacred heart inasmuch as we adore the Person whose 
loving-heartedness has won us to Himself. 


I. Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is the fruit of 
devotion to His Sacred Humanity; and the roots must be 
sought in the doctrine of the Incarnation. 


The all-important business of every man’s life is the whole- 
hearted worship and service of almighty God. Whatever makes 
for this and helps us to raise mind and heart to God is a blessing. 
Hence the Incarnation of God the Son—‘“‘ the Word was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst us and we beheld His glory ’’—is the 
blessing of blessings. It has brought God so near—made His 
lovableness so manifest. The psalmist of old prayed thus: 
“To Thee do I lift up mine eyes, O Thou that dwellest in 
heaven.’? But now our minds no longer wrestle with the pure 
spirituality of an unseen, unheard, unhandled Deity. We 
hasten with the shepherds to Bethlehem and find there a Babe 
who is ‘‘ Christ the Lord,’’ the second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, clothed in our humanity, and loving with a human heart ; 
and falling down we join with Mary in adoring Him. Every 
page of His life from the manger to the cross is a gracious and 
growing revelation of the wonders of an infinite love. He speaks 
but once of His sacred heart: ‘‘ Come unto Me. . . and learn 
of Me, for I am meek and humble of heart.’’ He asks us to 
honour the lovableness of His heart by taking Him as our Master, 
and thus is Himself the first to preach devotion to His sacred 
heart. 

II. We read now with sadness and surprise how, in the 
eighteenth century, certain faithless children of the Church, the 
Jansenists, rose up against our worship of the sacred humanity 
of Jesus, and particularly against all worship of His sacred 
heart. Our own sense of loyalty prompts us to ask: when 


1 Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. IX, No. 5, p. 420. 
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“the Word was made flesh’? and the ‘“ Son of God” became 
the ‘‘ Son of Man,’’ did He lose His right to divine honours? 
What homage does our Lord Himself look for? Catholic 
teaching, Catholic piety, Catholic instinct all cry: ‘‘ Come, let 
us adore Him!” We recall His baptism and the Father’s own 
solemn acknowledgment: ‘‘ This is My beloved Son.” We 
remember His fast and temptation, but also that ‘the angels 
were ministering to Him,’’ as servants to their Lord. We hear 
and believe when Himself saith: ‘‘ I and the Father are one,” 
not one Person but one Thing, one Being. We hear Him claim 
equality in majesty with God the Father and declare that the 
Father had committed to Him the judgment of all mankind, 
** that all may honour the Son even as they honour the Father ” 
(John v. 17-23). At the last “‘ the Lord Jesus was taken up 
into heaven and took His seat at the right hand of God ”’ (Mark 
xvi. 19), the associate of the Father and the Spirit in honour 
and glory. And of this same Jesus St. Paul wrote: ‘“ God 
’ hath exalted Him, and hath bestowed on Him the name which 
is above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bend in heaven, on earth, and under the earth, and 
every tongue confess that the Lord Jesus is in the glory of God 
the Father.”’ 


III. (1) To our God Incarnate, then, we unhesitatingly pay 
full divine honours. He is a divine Person, the Son of God, 
one in Being with the Father and the Spirit, and we readily 
adore His all-perfect Divinity. But—pressing our question 
home—shall we not also worship with the same supreme worship 
our Lord’s sacred humanity, His human soul and body, and 
every part thereof—head and hands and heart? We do not 
forget that a human nature, even that of Jesus Christ, is not 
in itself divine nor in itself adorable. It is something created, 
something finite, subordinate and dependent, subservient to the 
Divinity. But neither do we forget that the sacred humanity 
of Jesus is God’s own nature, for ever inseparably united to 
the Divinity and to the second Person of the adorable Trinity. 
It has entered, as it were, into the fullness of the Person of 
God the Son, and apart from His Being it has no real existence. 
He took it to Himself, endowed it with His own Personality, 
and made it His very own nature. He lived in it, died in it, 
rose in it, and with it He ascended into heaven. It is still 
His own in heaven. God the Son, one Person in two natures, 
shall ever be God and shall ever be also Man; and the sacred 
heart for all eternity shall be God’s own heart. 


(2) And now let us realize the simple truth that, strictly 
speaking, honour is paid only to a person and always to the 
whole person. ‘‘ Honour to whom honour is due,’’ wrote St. 
Paul; and honour is due to persons in whom is some perfection— 
virtue, authority, rank, merit, accomplishment—some worth or 
excellence which claims recognition and reverence. We owe no 
homage or subjection to irrational, inanimate, impersonal things; 
nor do we really honour a person only in part—in one member 
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only of his body or in one quality of his soul. The woman 
who was a sinner anointed but the feet of Jesus, yet she 
honoured the whole Person of Christ; Thomas touched but His 
hands and side, yet cried: ‘‘ My Lord and My God!” When, 
therefore, we honour the sacred humanity of Jesus, or any part 
thereof—the soul with its fullness of grace and knowledge, or 
the body with its five great wounds—we tender our homage to 
the Person—the whole Person of Christ. And so, when we look 
upon His Sacred Heart, ‘‘ glowing furnace of charity,” “ full 
of kindness and love,’ “‘ abounding in mercy ”’ and ‘ bruised 
for our sins,’? we are not deterred or checked by the thought 
that the heart of our Lord is something created, ‘‘ formed by 
the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary ’’; no, we leap 
up at once and hasten instinctively to honour Him, that Divine 
Person, that adorable Person, who appeals to the world as the 
noble-hearted, loving-hearted, broken-hearted Saviour of souls. 
We are drawn to Him in whom we behold the uncreated 
excellence of the divine nature and the created excellence of 
the human nature, and we adore in Him and with Him what 
has no being apart from Him, what is adorable only because 
it is His, even that Sacred Heart which is God’s own heart, now 
and for ever. ‘‘ Heart of Jesus, hypostatically united to the 
Word of God, have mercy on us.” 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost. 
THH PETRINE PRIMACY. 


“ Jesus saith to Simon, ‘ Fear not; henceforth thou shalt catch 
men,’ 7? 


I. Christ meets Simon and promises him a new name. 
II. Christ predicts that Simon shall be a fisher of men. 
III. Christ appoints twelve apostolic delegates: ‘ first, Simon.”’ 


IV. Christ promises that Peter shall be the bed-rock of His 
Church, the key-bearer of His kingdom, the supreme 
legislator therein. 


V. Peter is charged to rule the whole flock of Christ. 


In view of to-morrow’s feast, let us turn to the gospels and 
consider the significance of certain passages which bear upon 
the office of the Vicar of Christ. And let us at once realize 
that in every scene the chief speaker is a divine Person, none 
other than God the Son-made-man, sent by the Father in the 
fullness of time to accomplish an eternal purpose. He knows 
well what He is about, He is intimate with the counsel of God, 
He speaks—He is—the Truth. Every scene marks a stage in 
the gradual but sure unfolding of.a divine design. 


I. Beside the Jordan: John i. 35-42. Among the many who 
flocked to hear the Baptist preach were certain fishermen from 
Galilee. Two, named Andrew and John, were one day standing 
near the Baptist when, pointing to Jesus, he said: ‘‘ Behold 
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the Lamb of God.’’ At once they followed Jesus, stayed with 
Him all that day and were won to Him. ‘“ Andrew findeth 
first his own brother Simon and saith to him, ‘ We have found 
the Messiah.’ And he brought him to Jesus.’? Face to face 
for the first time stand Christ and his future Vicar, the pre- 
destined rock-foundation of ‘‘ the Church of the living God.” 
And ‘ Jesus looked upon him and said, ‘ Thou art Simon, son 
of Jonah; thou shalt be called Cephas ’,”’ i.e., Peter, meaning 
‘“ Rock.”” What he was by birth was of little moment; what 
he would be by the grace of God was of greatest moment for 
all time. Doubtless Simon wondered at this mysterious greeting, 
and was left wondering. It is God’s way with all of us. ‘“‘ What 
I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter ” 
(John xiii. 7). 


Il. By the Lake of Gennesaret : Luke v. 1-11. To-day’s gospel 
brings us to Galilee, in the early period of Christ’s ministry. 
The narrative is simple, but words and actions alike are prophetic 
and charged with significance. Then, as now, a great multitude 
awaits the word of God. Jesus wants to teach them. Two 
boats are lying by the Lake; one is Simon’s, and this is chosen 
to be the chair of Truth. Into the bark of Simon, too, Jesus 
will gather His elect. Hence the command to Simon: ‘‘ Launch 
thou forth into the deep, and lower ye your nets for a catch.” 
The change of pronoun is significant: one, Simon, at the helm, 
is to guide the boat as Christ directs; but his partners, too, 
are divinely charged. Simon knows that he cannot fail now 
that the Lord is with him: ‘‘ At thy word I will lower the nets.” 
And then—the miraculous catch of fish! A great multitude in 
the net of Peter! It was, and is, the work of God, but wrought 
by the ministry of men divinely appointed. The closing words 
of Jesus reveal the prophetic character of the whole episode: 
‘‘ Fear not; henceforth thou shalt catch men.’’ One day Simon 
was to launch forth to the conquest of a greater deep. 


III. On the Mountain: Luke vi. 12-16. The scene is in 
Galilee, the morning of the Sermon on the Mount. Jesus “‘ spent 
the night in prayer to God. And when day broke He called 
His disciples; and out of these He chose twelve, whom He also 
named apostles: Simon, whom He also named Peter, and 
Andrew his brother . . .”’ and their ten fellow-apostles. These 
twelve are now no longer disciples only—followers of Jesus; 
they are named ‘‘ apostles ’’—delegates of Christ, for they shall 
be sent to speak and to act in His name. But Simon is also 
named Peter, i.e., Cephas, the ‘“‘ Rock ”’ of the whole apostolic 
college; and his primacy is further marked by the very fact 
that here, as elsewhere, his name heads the apostolic list. So 
now we have Christ and Peter with his fellow-delegates, the 
divine Commissioner and the divinely commissioned, consecrate 
to one great work: ‘‘ As the Father hath sent Me, I also send 
you.”’ 


IV. At Caesarea Philippi: Matthew xvi. 13-19. Jesus has 
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entered upon His last year of ministry. The Twelve, if quick 
to love, have not been quick to learn. But grace has triumphed 
at last, and they have come to know that their Master is not 
only the Messiah, ‘‘ the Christ,’’ but the very ‘‘ Son of the living 
God.” Peter outstrips the rest in professing that faith, and 
Jesus at once replies: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah, 
because flesh and blood hath not revealed this to thee, but My 
Father in the heavens. And I say to thee, Thou art Peter 
(‘Rock’) and upon this rock I will build My Church... I 
will give thee the keys of the kingdom of the heavens; and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind or shalt loose upon earth shall be 
bound or loosed in the heavens.”’ 

In these three memorable sayings addressed to Peter in the 
presence of the apostolic college, the Word Incarnate in triple 
character of divine Builder, Lord of the Kingdom, and supreme 
Legislator, solemnly conveys to Peter a three-fold promise, 
couched in words of majesty and power, and setting forth the 
high prerogatives of His Vicar on earth. First, Peter is to be 
what his surname signifies, the living rock-foundation of Christ’s 
own Church—not just the lowest courses of masonry, but the 
bed-rock support of the whole superstructure; in other words, 
the primary principle of the Church’s stability and unity. 
Furthermore—changing the metaphor—to Peter shall be given 
the keys of this kingdom of God upon earth. ‘‘ The keys ”’ are 
the symbol of supreme power and administrative authority. 
Peter is to be more than an immobile foundation; he becomes 
his Lord’s active vicegerent in all that pertains to the kingdom. 
Hence he shall possess plenary legislative authority : whatsoever 
he shall bind or loose upon earth, i.e., forbid or permit, shall 
be ratified in heaven. Later (Matthew xviii. 18), Christ, without 
rescinding the primacy of Peter, extends this last promise to 
all the apostles; for they, too, are to rule by divine right, but 
in union with Peter and in subordination to him. Peter alone 
is to be the bed-rock of the whole Church, and Peter alone is 
to have the gift of the keys. 

Such clear and strong expressions of the Word Incarnate are 
patient of but one interpretation : the Petrine supremacy would 
be a divinely-conferred primacy of rule and jurisdiction and not 
a mere primacy of honour. Peter and his rock-successors—for 
the ‘‘ Church-on-the Rock ” is for all time—shall be pre-eminent 
not in dignity or title only, but in ruling power and authority. 


V. By the Sea of Tiberias: John xxi, 15-18. It still remained 
for Christ to make good His promise and actually to appoint 
Peter shepherd of His whole flock, including even the other 
apostles; and this He does after His resurrection. But mean- 
while the personal loyalty of the Twelve has been put to the 
test and found wanting. Our Lord Himself had foretold this 
on the eve of His passion (Luke xxii. 31-34), saying—and mark 
again the significant change of pronoun: ‘‘ Simon, Simon, Satan 
hath desired to have you’’ (i.e., hath asked and obtained you 
twelve), “‘that he may sift you as wheat ”’ (i.e., shake you all, 
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as in a sieve, by sorest trial and probation) ; ‘‘ but I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not, and when once thou hast turned 
again, do thou establish thy brethren. > Not in his faith but 
in courageous confession of his faith Peter had failed thrice 
but had “turned ” and bewailed his fall. And now, by the 
Sea of Galilee, Christ thrice requires of Peter a profession of 
love: ‘‘ Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me?”’ And Christ, 
in turn, follows with a three-fold command, given in the presence 
of six other apostles, ‘‘ Feed thou My lambs,” ‘‘ Shepherd My 
sheep,’’ ‘‘ Feed My sheep.”’ Thus, at last, is Peter empowered 
to guide and govern the whole Church of Jesus Christ. And 
the speaker is the divine ‘‘ shepherd and bishop of your souls ” 
(I Peter ii. 25), ‘‘ the holy one, the true one, He who hath the 
key of David, He who openeth and no one shall shut, and shutteth 
and no one openeth ”’ (Apoc. iii. 7), and who willeth that ‘‘ there 
shall be one flock, one shepherd ”’ (John x. 16). 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW. 
By THE VERY Rev. CANON E. J. Manoney, D.D. 


Dr. Kramer was well advised in choosing, as a doctorate thesis, 
an elucidation of the principle concerning the double effect, or 
voluntarium in causa.' It is a principle which is the key to the 
solution of ninety per cent. of the cases which a priest may be 
called upon to solve. He explains that the voluntarium in se is 
any object that the will seeks directly, so that it acts as a motive 
of the will’s activity. The voluntariwm in causa is anything 
towards which the will is not drawn formally, either as an end 
or as a means, but which is known to be connected in some way 
with that which is willed directly. He traces the doctrine in the 
theologians from St. Thomas to Vermeersch, and we are pleased 
to notice that he includes amongst them the Theologia Moralis 
Thomistica of Dumas, the first volume of which appeared in 1935.* 
The statement of the rule which Dr. Kramer prefers is: ‘‘ for 
a sufficient excusing reason one may place an act that is in itself 
good or indifferent, from which two effects flow immediately, the 
one good the other evil, provided that only the good effect is 
intended.’”’ Throughout the treatise he keeps practical cases well 
to the fore, for example, the whole matter of abortion indirectly 
caused, but he wisely warns the reader that the rule can never 
be applied with mathematical precision ; its application depends 
on an exercise of the virtue of prudence, in estimating the 
gravity of the reason in proportion to the extent of the second or 
evil effect. The little treatise is excellent and will repay a careful 
study, especially for the right solution of certain ethical problems 
in medical practice. In this connection we may mention that 
Dr.’ Clement’s study, Le Droit de Venfant @ naitre, is now in 
its seventh edition. It is, we think, the most satisfactory little 
treatise obtainable on the subject, written by a medical authority 
aoe and with full adhesion to the moral guidance of the 

urch.? 


Two treatises De Poenitentia have appeared in new and very 
much enlarged editions. The first is by Dr. Chrétien, the Moral 
professor in the Seminary of Metz. The book, which is meant 
chiefly for Seminary use, deals with the dogmatic, moral and 
canonical aspects of the subject. Probably the section on the 


1H. G. Kramer, The Indirect Voluntary. Catholic University of America. 
1935, 89 pages. 


? Lethielleux, Paris. 
3 Beyaert, Bruges. 1935. 186 pages. 12 fr. 


‘P. Chrétien, De Poenitentia, Editio secunda. Imprimerie du Journal “ Le 
Lorrain,” J. Hocquard, Rue des Clercs 12, Metz. 654 pages. 45 fr. 
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minister of the Sacrament will be found to be the fullest and 
most developed part of the treatise. It includes those two very 
intricate matters: reserved cases and jurisdiction for the con- 
fessions of religious. The author interprets Canon 523 in the 
sense that approbation for women’s confessions must be held in 
the place where the religious is dwelling. The second work on 
the same subject is by Dr. Gougnard, the Moral professor in the 
Seminary of Malines,® and its author also has primarily in view 
the needs of the young student. The treatise resembles very 
much that of Dr. Chrétien. On all the chief points of doctrine 
and law the two authors are in accord, though they are occa. 
sionally at variance as, for example in the interpretation to be 
given to the declaration of the Holy Office concerning solicitation. 
November 16th, 1934. Both books are good examples of the 
modern treatise, and the authors are able to deal much more 
satisfactorily with a large subject than would have been possible 
in the course of a manual. Dr. Gougnard’s work has this 
advantage for the beginner that the details are printed in smaller 
type, thus allowing the essential portions to be at once perceived. 


Those amongst us who are trying to understand sympathetically 
the position of the Anglo-Catholic party in the Church of 
England are sometimes at a loss to know what body is to be 
regarded as speaking, more or less authoritatively, on their 
behalf. It appears that the “ Council of the Church Union” 
occupies such a position, as far as it is possible to assign 
responsibility for a movement which is largely individualistic. 
Some comments issued by this Council on the Report of the 
Joint Committee of Convocations on Marriage are well worth 
our attention. Saving those principles or theories which 
prevent Anglo-Catholics from being reconciled to the Holy See, 
the comments of the anonymous writers about the Report in 
no way differ, in substance, from those which a Catholic 
theologian might make upon it. In fact, the Committee have 
obtained the services of a ‘‘ Roman theologian,’’ and our books 
are used constantly throughout the pamphlet which they have 
issued. It contains a devastatingly logical criticism of that 
part of the Report which endeavours to retain ‘‘ indissolubility ” 
as an ideal whilst permitting divorce occasionally in cases 
where the ideal cannot be attained. ‘‘ Such an inexact use of 
‘indissoluble’ is facilitated, and in many ways excused, by 
the fact that the English language does not, like Latin, possess 
a gerundive. In Latin, the proposition ‘ Marriage ought not 
to be dissolved ’ would be expressed, with the utmost clarity, 
by the words ‘ Matrimonium non est dissolvendum ’; and there 
would not be the slightest risk of its confusion with the propo- 
sition ‘ Marriage is incapable of being dissolved,’ which would 


5 A. Gougnard, Tractatus de Poenitentia Editio sexta. Dessain. 420 pages. 


6 The Church Marriage and Divorce... published on behalf of the 


Council of the Church Union. Church Literature Association, 4, Great Smith 
Street, S.W.1. 1s. 
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be ‘ Matrimonium est indissolubile.’ If theological discussions 
were still conducted by English Churchmen in Latin, it would 
be natural, in accordance with scholastic precedent, to coin 
the word ‘ indissolvenditas ’ to express that quality which the 
advocates of the former view really mean to predicate of 
matrimony—and there would be no excuse for their usurping 
the term ‘ indissolubilitas ’ for this purpose. This will, at any 
rate, justify us (as we hope) in coining the English word 
‘indissolvendity ’ to express the quality of ‘ being something 
which ought not to be dissolved’ or ‘ of which the dissolution 
would be wrong’; and we are prepared to make a present of 
this word to the advocates of the view under discussion, on the 
sole condition of their ceasing to do violence to our mother- 
tongue by using ‘ indissolubility ’ in a sense which it does not 
and cannot correctly bear.’’ All of this passage is very good, 
and the authors have perfectly apprehended such points of 
Catholic doctrine and law as, for example, material and formal 
sin, invincible error, forum internum. The Comments are con- 
sistently just and friendly towards us, and they represent the 
best criticism of the Report that we have seen. In rejecting 
the suggestion, which is often made more in ignorance than 
malice, that the Roman Church uses the process of nullity to 
effect the divorce of valid marriages, the writers point out that 
this is an accusation of mala fides against judicial bodies, as 
the Rota, whose members include men such as Mgr. Heard, a 
Scotsman and an alumnus of Fettes and Balliol. In this con- 
nection, even at the risk of giving away powder and shot, we 
must point out that the number of marriages declared null by 
the Rota, about fifty per annum, does not represent the total 
of declarations of nullity in one single year throughout the whole 
Catholic Church. Many diocesan Tribunals choose a neighbour- 
ing diocesan Court for the trial of a case at second instance. 
instead of sending the case to the Rota. The complete number 
must include these as well as the Rota cases. Writers in the 
Catholic press often fall into the same error as the writers of 
these Comments, in supposing that every case must come 
eventually before the Rota. It is as well to correct this erroneous 
view, or we shall one day be accused of ‘“ suppressio veri ”’ in 
claiming only fifty nullities amongst 320,000,000 Catholics. 


We may mention here one other Anglican work which, though 
more important in appearance, has not the same value, in our 
opinion, as the commentary on the Report. Dr. W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson has written for the Literature Association of the Church 
Union an account of Dispensations.’ It was published, it appears, 
before the Report of Convocations on Marriage, and we do not 
possess the author’s view on Resolution (B) 5, which contem- 
plates what is in effect an episcopal dispensation sanctioning 
the re-marriage of divorced persons, a resolution which the 


e. Disbensations, by W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. S.P.C.K. 243 pages. 
Ss. 6d. 
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authors of the Comments view with breathless astonishment. 
Dr. Simpson has chosen a difficult subject to explain, but one 
cannot help feeling that he has not perfectly understood the 
Canon Law of the Western Church. Such expressions as the 
following betray an unfamiliarity with quite ordinary doctrines: 
‘‘Gasparri says that indissolubility is one of the essential 
properties of marriage, especially of Christian marriage.” 
*‘ Génicot explains that marriage between persons of different 
worship is unlawful because of the grave risks thereby involved 
both to the believing partner and to the children.”’ In a similar 
manner, a quite common-place and unassailable doctrine is 
ascribed to ‘‘ Pesch the Jesuit,’ as being a more recent 
exposition of the doctrine of the Roman Church. Our writers 
are often quoted in this way as though each had elaborated some 
singular or individual view, whereas they are merely stating 
the law. Dr. Simpson’s chief concern, of course, is with dispen- 
sations in the Anglican Church, but his labours are rendered 
almost nugatory because no one can determine, at present, what 
the Canon Law of the Church of England precisely is. His 
book, nevertheless, is a courageous attempt to deal with a very 
necessary and important subject. 


Dr. F. F. Woods has written an extensive commentary on Canon 
1125 which extends the particular legislation of Paul III, Pius V 
and Gregory XIII, concerning the Pauline Privilege, to other 
regions where the same circumstances exist. It is an important 
canon and has been interpreted by some as not applying to 
countries like the United States: it was held to affect regions 
and not individuals. Dr. Woods shows that this opinion is 
erroneous and that it can safely and rightly be applied to any 
individual case, no matter in what region, where the circum- 
stances are those contemplated in terms of the original decrees. 
Unbaptized non-Catholics who wish to be reconciled to the 


Church, and who are involved in previous matrimonial entangle. 


ments, divorces and what not, may often benefit by the legislation 
of Canon 1125. The requirements of Paul III, that the convert 
cannot recall who was his first wife, would hardly ever arise. 
“In the United States, where successive bigamy or polygamy 
exists, it can only occur when the convert has such a bad memory 
that he is not able to recall the person of his first wife. Such 


cases are indeed very rare.’”’ But the other constitutions are 
often applicable. 


The rather unfamiliar subject of the canonical process for 
determining the validity of Ordination is very fully treated by 
Dr. Erwin von Keinitz.’ A study of this kind would be, perhaps, 
more generally useful if it were written in Latin, and a generous 
supply of formularies would add enormously to its value. 


With Tome IV of Vol. I, the Louvain Commentary on the 


8 The Constitutions of Canon 1125, by Francis F. Woods, S.T.D. G. Cold- 
well, Ltd., 17, Red Lion Passage, Holborn. 112 pages. 6s. 
9 Der Kirchliche Wetheprozess. Werder, Freiburg. 130 pages. 
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Code has reached Canon 62." The author has refrained from 
a too prolix historical account of the practice of the Church in 
the past. His work is divided into two parts; the first on the 
manner of granting and petitioning rescripts, following closely 
the rules of Pius X in Sapienti Consilio. The second part follows 
the order of the Code, Tit. IV, Book I, and interprets the 
dispositions of the law concerning rescripts and the legal 
principles which govern their concession. 


Il. HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By THE VeRY Rey. JOHN M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script. 


In his account of Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism 
of the Greek Bible, which was reviewed in these columns not 
very long ago,' Sir Frederic Kenyon regretted the fact that : 
“The textual criticism of the New Testament does not appear 
to appeal to the younger generation of scholars so strongly as 
it did to their predecessors in the nineteenth century. There 
seem to be lamentably few of the younger scholars who are 
carrying on the tradition of Lachmann and Tregelles and 
Tischendorf and Hort and Scrivener and Wordsworth and others 
of the earlier generation who are still alive. Yet it is a fascin- 
ating subject in itself, and one in which much good work remains 
to be done’’ (p. 86). It will be noticed that the name of 
Westcott does not figure among the authorities mentioned, 
though this has no real significance. It is, however, significant 
that no Catholic scholar is commemorated by name among the 
giants of textual criticism in Kenyon’s list, and that in the 
“‘ Notes bibliographiques ”’ to the Abbé Léon Vaganay’s /nitiation 
a la critique textuelle néotestamentaire, published in 1934,? 
Catholic authors are of rare occurrence. An outstanding 
exception in the latter work is, of course, Professor H. J. 
Vogels of Bonn, whose Handbuch der neutestamentlichen Teat- 
kritik, Uebungsbuch zur Einfiihrung in die Teatgeschichte des 
Neuen Testaments, and other more specialized monographs are 
familiar to all students of the subject. In a lower order, Mgr. 
Giuseppe Sacco’s excellent manual La Koiné del Nuovo Testa- 
mento e la Trasmissione del Sacro Testo is rightly mentioned 
by M. Vaganay. But it can scarcely be doubted that, in the 
past, Catholic scholars have tended to rely a good deal upon 
non-Catholic works in this highly specialized department of 
scriptural study. 


It is, then, a matter for great satisfaction that we have now 
a full and imposing treatise on New Testament textual criticism 
by a Catholic scholar of the first rank. It is the latest addition 
to the Etudes bibliques series and is the second part of Pére 


WA. Van Hove, De Rescriptis. H. Dessain. 285 pages. 


1See CLerGy REVIEW, Vol. VIII, pp. 402-403. 
2See Cirercy REVIEW, same volume, pp. 403-404. 
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M.-J. Lagrange’s Introduction @ Vétude du Nouveau Testament. 
Its title is Critique Textuelle: I] La Critique rationelle’ ]t 
will be remembered that Pére Lagrange published in 1933 the 
first part which was styled Histoire Ancienne du Canon dy 
Nouveau Testament. In his preface to the present work, the 
author explains that Volume I of the second part, which will 
be concerned with the elements of paleography, the description 
of manuscripts, and the enumeration and appreciation of the 
elements extrinsic to the biblical text, is in the competent hands 
of M. Robert Devreesse of the Vatican library. 


The primary purpose of this treatise on rational criticism is 
to show how one should proceed to determine the original text 
of the New Testament, so as to establish a text in the closest 
possible conformity with the manuscripts as they first came 
forth from their inspired authors. Everything else must be 


subordinated to this purpose, and even the great versions must | 


be chiefly of service as collections of variant readings which 
supplement the witness of the Greek manuscripts. So the 
manuscripts which, with the exception of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
are written in the original language of the sacred writers, must 
always remain the basis of all textual studies. The versions 
have received separate treatment and, wherever possible, an 
effort has been made to assign them to the various families which 
are generally recognized in the case of the Greek texts. Further, 
since the author does not feel competent to assess the value 
of the Armenian and Georgian versions, this part of the work 
has been carried out by Pére Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J. Lastly, 
the Gospels being admittedly not only the principal part of the 
New Testament but the part whose text is most difficult to 
establish, the lion’s share of the principles and their applications 
has been accorded to the ‘ selected Four.’’ 


The method of procedure is relatively simple, and in general 


it may be conjectured that readers of other works by the | 
distinguished author will find, if one may say so, his textual | 


criticism easier to follow than his exegetical studies. After the | 


avant-propos, come an explanation of the different systems of 
signs used in referring to the manuscripts and a select biblio- 
graphy of works on textual criticism. These, in turn, are 
followed by an introduction of thirty-nine pages which is con- 


cerned with the history of New Testament textual criticism | 


since the invention of printing (this is somewhat compressed 


and may be supplemented by Vaganay, pp. 120-159 and by the | 
wonderfully complete manual on The Teat of the New Testament | 
by Professor and Mrs. Kirsopp Lake), with the question of a f 


choice of method, and with seven canons for the discernment 


of recensions. The work itself is divided into five books dealing | 


successively with the Gospels, the Acts, St. Paul, the Catholic 


%J. Gabalda, Paris. 1935. pp. xvi.+685. Price 100 francs. 
4Sce CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VI, pp. 390-400. 
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epistles, and the Apocalypse. Each book is in two parts which 
are devoted respectively to the texts and the versions. So the 
first book (the Gospels) has, as its first part, chapters on “la 
recension harmonisante populaire D,’’ on the MSS. B and Aleph 
with other members of the family, on the ecclesiastical text A, 
on a fourth type, i.e., the so-called Cesarean recension, and on 
the Greek text of certain early Fathers (S. Justin, S. Irenaeus 
and Clement of Alexandria). Part Two discusses the Syriac 
versions, the Old Latin and the Vulgate, and the Coptic, Gothic, 
Armenian and Georgian translations. A similar method is 
adopted with regard to the other books. There is no general 
index, but there is a full table of contents and a complete index, 
amounting to nearly twenty pages, of the two thousand readings 
which are discussed or referred to in the text. 


It is difficult to characterize in a few lines a work of such 
importance, but it is clear to me that by reason of its objectivity, 
sanity and authoritative character, this manual of textual 
criticism is the most suitable of all for providing a student 
with a knowledge of the minutiae of the science. The author, 
as he himself readily admits, is not a textual critic by profession, 
but there must be very few specialists in the subject who could 
claim an equal degree of competence and erudition. Pére 
Lagrange has prepared himself for this study by a long 
experience of exegetical handling of the sacred text, and, unlike 
the well-known works of Hort, Scrivener, Gregory and von 
Soden, his book is entirely up to date and takes account of 
all the recent discoveries and experiments. The fifth and last 
appendix is dedicated to the memory of Francis Crawford 
Burkitt, formerly Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, and of Dom Donatien De Bruyne, 
0.8.B., of Maredsous. There can be little doubt that the volume 
would have delighted those eminent and versatile scholars—and 
there could be no higher praise. 


A professor of Holy Scripture is frequently asked to recom- 
mend some manual of scriptural introduction and exegesis which 
may be of service to both the beginner and the more advanced 
student. There are, at the present time, many manuals of vary- 
ing degrees of accomplishment, but, without any disregard for 
the merits and good intentions of their authors, certain principles 
must be borne in mind if a reasonable judgment is to be passed 
on works of this kind. (1) No manual can wholly take the 
place of commentaries and special studies, for its primary 
purpose is to be an initiation. (2) The perfect manual, if it 
exists (and an examination of many works does not inspire 
confidence on this point), will certainly not remain perfect for 
more than a few months without constant re-editing, since it 
will inevitably fail to keep abreast of the rapid growth and 
development of scriptural enquiry. (3) Manuals which are the 
work of a single author, invariably show, unless their scope 
is highly restricted, some inequality in the treatment of the 
very numerous problems which confront any serious student of 
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this discipline. (4) There is common agreement that the days 
when one man could comment upon the whole Bible, or any 
considerable part of it, are long past, and even the humbler 
office of summarizing the more important results of expert 
investigation has at times proved too exacting for those who 
lacked the linguistic equipment of a Joiion and the profound 
learning of a Lagrange. These preliminary remarks are, no 
doubt, somewhat trite, but they are not seldom overlooked, and 
the result is a failure to do justice to the manuals which are 
continually being produced for use by seminarists and other 
non-specialist readers. 


Among recent manuals which can be recommended, subject 
to the qualifications just noted, three may be mentioned here, 
because they are now either complete or approaching completion. 
They are the Praelectiones Biblicae of the late P. Hadrian 
Simon, C.SS.R., the Manuel d’Etudes Bibliques by the Abbés 
Lusseau and Collomb, and the Manuel d’Ecriture Sainte of 
Pére J. Renié, S.M. The first of these, published by Marietti 
of Turin, has already passed through several editions in its New 
Testament section, which is divided between two volumes con- 
taining, respectively, introductions and commentaries on the 
Gospels and on the apostolic writings. The volume on the 
Gospels is really excellent, and the author and his continuator, 
P. Joh. Prado, C.SS.R., have managed to include a surprising 
amount of valuable exegetical matter, so that no passage of any 
importance remains uncommented. The volume on the Acts, 
epistles and Apocalypse is more selective in its arrangement, 
but a number of epistles (notably Romans, I Corinthians and 
Hebrews) have received relatively full treatment. It would be 
difficult to find a better commentary in Latin at the price. A 
later addition to the series is the volume on Propaedeutica biblica 
sive Introductio in universam Scripturam,® which is quite a 
useful specimen of its kind. More recently still, P. Prado has 
edited the first volume of the Old Testament section under the 
title De Sacra Veteris Testamenti Historia,’ which includes a 
somewhat restricted exegetical survey of the prophetic writings. 
The main questions on the Pentateuch and the other historical 
books are adequately considered, and there are some attractive 
illustrations and maps. The final volume (De libris poetico— 
didacticis) is to be published shortly. 

The Manuel d’Etudes Bibliques by MM. Lusseau and Collomb 
has been noticed in various issues of these Notes on Recent 
Work.’ The authors have received letters of commendation 
from the Cardinal Secretary of State and the Cardinal President 






5 Marietti. 1931. pp. xvi.+416. Price 30 lire. See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. I, 
Pp. 533. 
6 Marietti. 1034. pp. xx.+546. Price 30 lire. 





7 See Crercy Review, Vol. I, pp. 531-532; Vol. III, pp. 148-149; Vol. V, 
pp. 315-316; Vol. VII, pp. 152-153; Vol. 1X, p. 443. 
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of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, and it must be a satis- 
faction to them that their work ‘“‘ redigé conformément aux 
directives données par 8.S. Pie X aux professeurs d’Ecriture 
Sainte ’? is now complete. The latest number is 7'ome Premier. 
Introduction Générale. It contains a lengthy discussion of all 
the usual introductory subjects, namely, Inspiration, the Canon 
of Scripture, Texts and Versions, and Hermeneutics. Nearly 
half the book is taken up with Inspiration and the questions 
connected with it. On this subject, M. Lusseau writes with 
more than ordinary competence, as readers of his earlier Essai 
sur la Nature de VInspiration® will recognize. Certain matters 
which are apt to be scamped in manuals of the kind (e.g., Thesis 
XIII, L’inerrance et les genres littéraires en général; Thesis XVI 
L’inerrance et les genres infra-historiques; and Thesis XVIT 
L’inerrance et les citations) are very thoroughly discussed by 
these authors. The most obvious criticism of the work as a 
whole is that the length of treatment is excessive if one takes 
into account the needs of the ordinary student. The authors 
have defended themselves against this charge in the preface to 
their volume on the Gospels” and have argued, successfully as 
it seems to me, that the fullness of statement will save the 
student much copying of notes taken in class, ‘‘ mal écrites 
souvent et plus souvent encore mal reproduites.”’ 


The third and last of the manuals to be noticed in Pére 
Renié’s Manuel d’Ecriture Sainte™ which lacks only a volume 
on St. Paul’s epistles for its completion. Great care has been 
taken in this series to secure a clear and attractive arrangement 
of the type, and, from this point of view, it is the best of the 
manuals under consideration. The Old Testament section is in 
three volumes (Introductory questions and the Pentateuch; 
prophetic books; historical and didactic books) and the New 
Testament part includes a bulky volume on the Gospels, and 
a much smaller one on the Acts, the Catholic epistles, and the 
Apocalypse. There is a full analysis of the more important 
books and a summary of the others. As in most manuals, there 
is little indication of any personal contribution to the subjects 
discussed, but a large number of works have been consulted 
and the bibliographies are of reasonable adequacy, though 
French and Latin works predominate. On the whole, if I had 
to choose a single manual and if the choice between French 
and Latin were a matter of indifference, I should select Renié’s 
for the sake of its clearness, compactness, and typographical 
excellence. 


®*Téqui, Paris. 1936. pp. 579. Price 30 francs. 
*See Dr. Bird’s notice of this work in CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. II, pp. 171-173. 
"See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. V, pp. 315-316. 


"Librairie Emmanuel Vitte, Lyon. 1931-1936. Five volumes, at prices 
Tanging from 16 to 28 francs. 
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Sir Leonard Woolley’s Abraham: Recent Discoveries and 
Hebrew Origins® is a welcome supplement to his earlier volumes 
on The Sumerians and Ur of the Chaldees, and a popular 
account of his excavations at Ur from 1922 to 1934. It is, as 
the author says in his introduction, ‘“‘ an attempt to deal with 
an old problem by means of new material derived from 
Mesopotamian archeology ’”’ (p. 9). A great part of the book 
is concerned with the city of Ur as it has been revealed by the 
excavations, and the chapters on the site of Ur and its discovery, 
Ur in the time of Abraham (cp. III: The city and its buildings; 
Cp. IV: Social conditions), and the influence of the city upon 
Abraham, are valuable and fascinating. Unfortunately, the 
author has allowed himself to stray outside his special province, 
that of archeology, and in Chapter VI has proposed a theory 
regarding Abraham’s transference of allegiance from polytheism 
to a form of monolatry which cannot be accepted by any believer 
in the supernatural character of the monotheism revealed to 
the patriarchs. He has accepted the Graf-Wellhausen theory in 
all its crudity, and seems to have little, if any, acquaintance 
with the works of Albright, Alt and others who have done s0 
much to vindicate the unique character of the patriarchal 
history.“ The further attempt in Chapter VII to prove the 
composite character of Abraham need not be taken seriously. 
Among minor weaknesses in a book which has many merits, 
is an excessive reliance upon Burney’s dictum that the philo- 
logical equivalence of Habiru and Hebrew is perfect. On this 
point, the much-quoted article by Dhorme in the Journal of 
the Palestine Oriental Society has lost none of its relevance. 
He writes: ‘‘ Ni du point de vue étymologique, ni du point de 
vue historique, Videntification des Hébreux et des Habiri ne 
nous semble acceptable ”? (p. 168). 


There are now so many good books on our Lord’s life that 
any newcomer must justify its position by solid arguments. 
The Life of Jesus Christ in the Land of Israel and among its 
People by Dr. Franz Michel Willam” is an adaptation from the 
fourth revised and enlarged German edition. Its characteristic 
excellence lies in a serious attempt to convey something of the 
local colour of Palestine in our Lord’s time. This is particularly 
noticeable where questions of climate, weather conditions, and 
topography are concerned, though it must be .allowed that the 
complete absence of illustrations is a notable defect in a study 
in which both eye and ear should play their part. 


12 Faber & Faber. 1936. pp 2099. Price 7s. 6d. 


13 See the C.T.S. Studies in Comparative Religion, No. 17; also CLERGY 
REVIEW, Vol. VII, pp. 153-155; and Vol. IX, pp. 178-182. 


144Vol. IV, 1924, No. 3, pp. 162-168. 
15 Edited by Dr, Newton Thompson. Herder. 1936. pp. xi.+488. Price 155. 
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RECENT WORK 
LITURGICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


By THE Rev. J. P. REDMOND. 


The issue of Litwrgical Arts for the third quarter of last year 
contains a stimulating article entitled, ‘‘ Reflections on Sacred 
Art,” by M. Jacques Maritain, the author of Art and 
Scholasticism. 


M. Maritain’s reflections have more than a _ philosophic 
interest; they are, in fact, a well defined analysis of the 
principles which should guide those who are practically con- 
cerned in the building, furnishing and decorating of churches. 
He begins by pointing out that a distinction should be made 
between the art of the Church, or sacred art, and that which 
may be called, in a far more general way, “religious ”’ art, 
not merely on account of the purposes involved, but simply 
because of the character and inspiration of the artistic effort. 
The fault with many modern works of sacred art is precisely 
that they are lacking in true religious inspiration and character. 
Misunderstanding of this subtle line of distinction has led to 
the deplorable habit of judging all works of religious inspiration 
as though they were intended to decorate a church or to serve 
some pious purpose. Many works of religious inspiration, 
albeit sincere and religious in sentiment, do not necessarily 
have any such function for no other reason than that they do 
not conform to the conditions and proprieties of sacred art, and 
are inappropriate to religious buildings. The proper character 
of a work of sacred art is to be determined neither by its subject 
nor by its inspiration, but by its destination. 


Maritain finds that, apart from artistic merit, there are three 
elements which are necessary to constitute a work of sacred art. 
The first is orthodoxy; the work must be doctrinally sound 
inasmuch as its function, as an expression of Christian doctriue 
or sentiment, is to instruct the faithful. The second is liturgy: 
the work must conform to the proprieties and regulations of 
liturgical usage as prescribed by the Church. The third is 
inspiration ; a work of sacred art must proceed from an inspira- 
tion neither academic, nor formalist, nor archaic, nor senti- 
mental, but truly and authentically religious. 


As to the artistic method of execution, there is necessary only 
one special quality, a quality which is involved in the elements 
of orthodoxy and liturgy, and that is legibility: sacred art is 
not bound to any particular style, and no one style can claim 
to be pre-eminently Christian; but the sacred character of the 
work should be easily recognizable. 


So far, M. Maritain’s reflections should meet with general 
agreement ; in fact, without depreciation, it can be said that he 
has given us a persuasive interpretation of Canon 1164. 

However, many of us will part company with him when he 
proclaims that it is the style of each epoch, the living style of 
e time in which we live, that should be used for sacred art. 
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It is after this fashion, he argues, that we should imitate the 
artisans of the middle ages, for it was the living art and the 
living creative intelligence of their own time which they 
brought to the service of God. This latter point suggests what 
would be an interesting line of discussion if we had time to 
pursue it; we might investigate as to whether the artisans of 
the middle ages brought to the Church an art which was born 
of their own creative intelligence, or whether the Church was 
the influence which generated the art. The following passage 
from Reinach’s Story of Art throughout the Ages will meet with 
more ready acceptance than the concluding part of M. 
Maritain’s reflections: ‘‘ The Church was not only rich and 
powerful in the middle ages; it dominated and directed all the 
manifestations of human activity. There was practically no 
art but the art it encouraged, the art it needed to construct 
and adorn its buildings, carve its ivories and its reliquaries, 
and paint its glass and its missals. Foremost among the arts 
it fostered was architecture, which never played so important 
a part in any other society. Even now, when we enter a 
Romanesque or Gothic church, we are impressed by the might 
of that vast force of which it is the manifestation, a force 
which shaped the destinies of Europe for a thousand years.” 


Maritain is out of sympathy with neo-Gothic, and pleads 
for greater freedom with regard to the forms of the past, as 
such, and he welcomes as a complete liberation, and a happy 
use of the architectural conceptions of our own time, certain 
types of religious building which have appeared in the United 
States. What, we may ask, is the living art of our own time? 
Are we to include in its manifestations the massive commercial 
constructions in steel and concrete which express the material- 
ism, the mass production, and exploited labour of our time? 
And if so, is it possible to reduce this art to the service of the 
Church? So far, in England at least, the efforts at church 
building which have been made in “ new art,’? however much 
they may attract at first sight, cannot be regarded as successful. 
If they are the beginnings of a new style, that style is doomed 
to failure for the simple reason that it does not express the 
common feeling of the faithful, but the all too conscious efforts 
of individuals to make a complete break with the past. In the 
history of art, the greatest artists have not been those who 
have imposed their own peculiar ideas upon the community, 
but those who have come up on the crest of a wave of com- 
munity thinking. 

We are becoming weary of this chorus of condemnation of the 
past. The refrain is taken up by a writer of an _ article 
entitled ‘‘The Development and Tendencies of modern 
European Ecclesiastical Architecture and Decoration,” which 
appeared in the April number of The Studio. Mr. C. G. Holme 
writes: ‘‘ We should like to think of the work of building our 
churches being carried on as in the past and under similar 
methods and circumstances. But. on reflection, it is impossible 
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to be Byzantine in a bowler hat, Norman with a pneumatic 
hammer, or Gothic with Green Line buses passing the door. 
It is in these respects that history cannot precisely repeat itself. 
Byzantine, Norman or Gothic cannot return as a ‘style,’ the 
most we could expect would be that they might pass as a 
‘fashion.’ ”’ 

The answer to this facetious and fallacious assertiveness is 
that the faithful do undoubtedly feel more at home in a church 
which is an adaptation of one of the traditional styles, than in 
a modern freak of ‘‘ new art.’’ Would anyone pay serious 
attention to a critic who maintained that Westminster 
Jathedral which, by the way, a contemporary French writer 
of distinction has described as “‘. . . une des réussites de Vart 
religieux moderne,’’ and the great abbey churches of Buckfast 
and Downside were out of tune with the needs of the age, and 
mere incidentals of a passing fashion? 


The April Studio can be recommended to those who are 
interested in ecclesiastical art for the sake of the splendid 
illustrations of recent work. Here again, it will be noticed 
that the more daring strivings after originality compare very 
unsatisfactorily with those works which follow the living 
tradition of Catholic art. Amongst the illustrations of 
churches, for example, the box-like design for the church of 
St. Monica at Bootle, shorn of the religious symbols which 
mark the facade, would serve equally well for a factory or 
warehouse: on the other hand, the building at St. Ingbert, 
designed by Professor Bosslet, illustrated on the same page, 
while striking a new note is faithful to traditional forms, and 
can be recognized at once as a Christian church. 


The same number of The Studio contains a coloured repro- 
duction of a detail of a full size cartoon for a stained glass 
window for the Protestant Cathedral at Liverpool which is to 
be made by James Powell & Sons, to the design of Edmond 
Hogan, A.R.C.A. Describing his work, Mr. Hogan says, “ I 
am leaving the glass quite clear with the exception of black 
lines painted on it in pigment and fired into it, no half-tone 
shading being introduced, so that the beauty of the glass will 
in no way be destroyed. ... No attempt has been made to 
obtain pictorial realism which to my mind is utterly opposed 
to the medium of stained glass.”’ 


Judging from the illustration, Mr. Hogan’s work appears to 
be an interesting example of the degree of technical excellence 
to which, after years of experimentation, modern stained glass 
has arrived. More than any other of the ecclesiastical arts the 
ancient and noble art of stained glass has suffered from degra- 
dation and misunderstanding. Only in recent years has the 
great art been brought back to the original principles of design- 
ing and technique which in England, after a glorious career 
of three hundred years, practically came to a standstill at the 
Reformation. The revival is due to no small extent to the 
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patient study and experimentation of Catholic artists, and 
some of the finest work of our time has been done by 
Messrs. John Trinick, Geoffrey Webb, Paul Woodroffe, and 
J. E. Nuttgens. The revived art suffered a great loss by the 
death of Mr. Harry Clark of Dublin, some of whose most 
characteristic work can be seen in the chapel of the Sisters of 
Notre Dame de Namur, at Ashdown Park. Mr. Trinick has 
recently completed, for the new church of SS. Austin and 
Gregory, at Margate, a superb Passion Window which shows 
admirably how the methods of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries can be combined with originality of conception, with- 
out in any way being copyist. 


The decline of the art of stained glass making began in 
England with the religious disruption of the sixteenth century : 
church building ceased, and consequently the demand came near 
to an end. The new aristocracy of Elizabeth’s reign were more 
interested in building grand houses for their own honour and 
glory than for God’s, and the comparatively small output of 
stained glass during this period was mostly of secular interest 
in the shape of panels and roundels for domestic decoration. 
Elizabethan glass is of much poorer quality than that of former 
periods, and signs of decadence appear in the free use of the 
newly discovered enamel paint which not only cheapened the 
work by enabling the craftsman to take short cuts with the 
paint brush instead of employing the arduous, but more effective, 
method of forming the outlines by leading-up, but also led to 
the straining of the medium- through the introduction of 
elaborate pictorial effects. Archbishop Laud’s attempt to 
restore ritual worship was accompanied by a kind of Gothic 
revival, and under his patronage there was a serious movement 
to revive the art of stained glass making for the use of churches. 
But few English craftsmen were left, and such specimens of 
the work of this short-lived revival as have escaped destruction 
are the achievements of Dutch artists. The Dutchmen’s 
methods were an extension of those of the Elizabethans; a yet 
greater use was made of enamel paint, and the tendency to 
reduce leaded outlines to the limits of bare necessity increased. 
There was some excuse, however, for the liberal application of 
paint; hitherto nearly all the coloured glass used in England 
had to be imported from Lorraine, and in 1633, the armies of 
Louis XIII laid waste to that province. The Civil War let 
loose the Puritan fury. When we read the records of fiendish 
destruction we marvel that any old glass at all has been allowed 
to remain. It is believed that the famous series of windows 


at Fairford in Gloucestershire, were saved by being taken out 
and hidden. Richard Culmer, the Puritan Rector of Chartam, 
smashed much of the glass in Canterbury Cathedral with a 
‘‘ whole pike,’ and boasted that he had “rattled Becket's 
bones.”” Canon Henry Jenkinson of Christ Church, Oxford, 
‘“‘ furiously stamped upon the windows of his cathedral, when 
they were taken down, utterly defacing them.” 
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The miserable tale of destruction continued throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 1782, a _ posing 
individual named Wyatt, or, as he subsequently styled himself, 
Wyatville, undertook to restore Salisbury Cathedral. Under 
his direction, it is commonly alleged, the old windows were 
thrown out ‘to let in more light.’’ Cart-loads of ancient glass 
were thrown into the city ditch. Great quantities were sold 
to be broken up for the sake of the lead. It is pleasing to be 
able to record that, through the zeal of the Rev. Dr. Stanley 
Baker, much of this glass has been recovered, cleaned, re-leaded, 
and restored to the cathedral. The Gothic Revivalists ought 
to have known better, but they too, in their passion for reducing 
old churches to uniformity of style, were the ruthless destroyers 
of a number of medieval windows. 


At the Restoration, there was still a sprinkling of craftsmen, 
praiseworthy men such as Henry Gyles of York, struggling to 
keep the ancient art alive, but by the end of the eighteenth 
century stained glass making had degenerated into the mere 
painting of pictures on glass. To appreciate the degradation 
one has only to compare the huge glass picture, designed in the 
“classical style ’’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which fills the west 
window in the chapel of New College, Oxford, with the delight- 
ful panels of the time of William of Wykeham, in the same chapel. 
The nineteenth century brought the beginnings of a return to 
the mosaic principle, and a creditable desire on the part of 
artists to produce better work. The earlier attempts were not 
very Successful, but mainly feeble copies of thirteenth century 
originals executed with inferior materials, or ‘‘ book illustra- 
tion’ windows of the Burne-Jones type. In our time the great 
art has completely come into her own. 


Those who are interested in stained glass should bear in mind 
that the original fundamental principle of the art remains 
unchanged: it was introduced as a decorative art, after the 
manner of mosaic from which it drew inspiration. Decoration 
should not be given greater importance and prominence than the 
thing which it decorates; it should be part of a unified scheme. 
Hence, if a stained glass window is ultra-pictorial, having 
all the details of perspective and realism which are rightly 
expected in a good painting, it becomes a unit in itself and a 
distracting element, rather than a contribution to a scheme of 
decoration. The medieval craftsmen viewed stained glass 
windows as answering much the same purpose in a church, as 
jewels in a crown or a casket. In all first class work, both 
ancient and modern, the lead lines play a very important part ; 
they are an integral part of the design. A conscientious artist 
uses his brush with matt or stain not more than is necessary 
for the filling in of such essentials as features, hands, hair; he 
prefers to work out his design with small pieces of glass leaded 
together so that the dark lines of the metal form the outlines 
of his figures. Only by keeping faithful to this, the mosaic 
principle, can the jewel-like effect be obtained. The practice 
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of reproducing in stained glass, pictures from originals in 
paint is a violation of all the canons of art, and an outrage to 
the medium. Stained glass versions of Old Masters are, never. 
theless, not uncommon. The same kind of glass and design 
does not suit every church: architecture, decoration, 
atmosphere, window spacing, all these have to be taken into 
consideration. Many a fine church is utterly spoilt by unsuit- 
able stained glass. In pre-war years there was an almost 
superstitious belief that German and Flemish productions were 
the best and the cheapest; in some of our late nineteenth 
century churches we find Munich glass, clumsily designed and 
meretricious in colour, which have been made up according to 
stock patterns. A stained glass window is not like a piece of 
furniture, a thing that one can choose from a manufacturer’s 
catalogue; only an artist skilled in this highly specialized art, 
can make the right choice for a church. As to cost, the usual 
estimate of an artist is from about five pounds to the square 
foot, and it will be found that at this rate, the figure for a 
window of any size will work out at about the same as, perhaps 


even less than, that which would be charged by a commercial 
firm. 


The following up-to-date books can be recommended to those 
who would like to know more about this fascinating subject :— 
Stained Glass Work, by C. W. Whall; Stained Glass of the 
Middle Ages in England and France, by Lawrence B. Saint 
and Hugh Arnold; A History of English Glass Painting, by 
Maurice Drake; English Medieval Painted Glass, by J. D. Le 


Couteur; Ancient Stained and Painted Glass, by F. Sydney 
Eden. 


From the U.S.A. we have received an excellent book entitled, 
The Church Edifice and its Appointments, by the Reverend 
Harold E. Collins, Ph.D., The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 
$1.50. The book is only indirectly concerned with liturgical 
art, but as a handy and lucid summary of all the laws and 
decrees pertaining to the building and furnishing of churches, 
it should be of immense utility to priests and architects. 












QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


LEAKAGE PRECAUTIONS. 


To hinder an unnecessary increase of ‘‘ Bad Catholics,’’ can 
the following rules be licitly followed? 


(1) That Baptism should be refused to the children of Catholic 
parents, if they will almost certainly not be educated as Catholics. 


(2) That baptized Catholic children should not be allowed to 
make their first Confession, or at least their first Communion, 
if they never come to Mass or do so very seldom indeed. 


(3) That Catholics should not be allowed to enter into 
Matrimony who will certainly not educate their children as 
Catholics. 


(4) That Converts should only be received into the Church 
after at least six months’ instruction and test, and who have 
a good chance of becoming good Catholics. Of course, there 
would be exceptions to this rule. (R. J. C.) 


REPLY. 


(1) Such children should be baptized provided there is, at least, 
some probable hope that they will be brought up as Catholics. 
Our correspondent’s use of the word ‘“‘ almost ’”’ leads us to 
decide that there is still some sort of hope in the case. 
“ Baptizari possunt infantes illorum parentum catholicorum, 
qui propter indifferentismum aut etiam odium in Ecclesiam 
detrectant baptismum. Etenim cum isti parentes nondum 
publice apostaverint a vera religione, adhuc aliqua spes adest 
fore, ut infantes post adeptum usum rationis instruantur in 
religione catholica.’?! The hope is strengthened by securing a 
godparent who explicitly undertakes to do what is morally 
possible to safeguard the child’s faith. 


(2) The sacraments may not be refused to those properly 
disposed. Provided a resolution is obtained, proportioned to 
the child’s age and circumstances, that they will observe the 
law of Sunday Mass in future, they should be absolved and 
should be admitted to First Communion. 


(3) The excommunication of Canon 2319 against those entering 
Matrimony with a pact to educate their children as non-Catholics 
Is not incurred until the parties have contracted marriage; 
moreover, the intention in the case put by our correspondent 
18 not quite the same—it is rather another aspect of indifferentism 
to their obligations as Catholics. 

_ The intention of the contracting parties is gravely wrong. If 
it ig not publicly known, they are only occult sinners and a 


1Prummer, Theol. Moralis, ed. 1933, II, $127. 
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priest cannot refuse to assist at marriage. Sacramental con. 
fession cannot strictly be required. 


If the intention is publicly known, they are public sinners 
and the law in the case is contained in Canons 1065, 1066. The 
priest must refer the matter to the Ordinary “ qui inspectis 
omnibus rei adiunctis, ei permittere poterit ut matrimonio 
intersit, dummodo urgeat gravis causa et pro suo prudenti 
arbitrio iudicet satis cautum esse catholicae educationi universae 
prolis.’’ 


(4) It is impossible to formulate a rule determining the time 
limit for instructions of converts. If the regulations of the 
Ordinary are observed, an individual priest would be doing 
wrong to be more exacting. Any convert who has submitted 
to the preliminary course of instruction, and who desires to be 
reconciled to the Church, has ipso facto a good chance of being 
a good Catholic. 


Some of the points raised in these questions touch upon 
matters which are decided by diocesan laws in various places. 
They also contain problems capable of discussion amongst the 
clergy, with a view to forming a public policy and discovering 
remedies for the leakage in this country. We have briefly stated 
the common law applicable to the questions as we understand 
them, and the editors will welcome further correspondence on 
the subject from our readers. E. J. M. 


BURIAL OF PUBLIC SINNERS. 


Could you give the recent decision from Rome declaring a 
Catholic, who attempts marriage outside the Church, a public 
sinner? Secondly, should such a Catholic, in case of death, be 
refused Christian burial? (VICARIUS.) 


REPLyY. 


(i.) ‘‘ Marriage outside the Church ’’ may be one attempted 
before a non-Catholic minister, in which case the excommunica- 
tion of Canon 2319, §1, 1, may be incurred. We say may be 
incurred because, as in all censures, the individual may be 
excused owing to ignorance or owing to the fact that the crime 
committed is not precisely that which the law punishes. A 
person who with knowledge of the censure contracts a mixed 
marriage before a non-Catholic minister, against the law of 
Canon 2319, §1, 1, and Canon 1063, §1, is excommunicated and 
accordingly must be denied ecclesiastical burial after a con- 
demnatory or declaratory sentence. It is always open to friends 
to plead excuse, or to plead death-bed repentance, in mitigation 
of this penalty in all such cases. ‘‘ Occurrente praedictis in 
casibus aliquo dubio, consulatur, si tempus sinat, Ordinarius; 
permanente dubio, cadaver sepulturae ecclesiasticae tradatur, ita 
tamen ut removeatur scandalum ” (Canon 1240). The censure 
of Canon 2319, §1, 1, affects even those who, either before or 
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after the non-Catholic ceremony, have married in the eyes of the 
Church. If their marriage, invalid because of defect of form, 
has not been revalidated, the case has, in addition to the possible 
censure, all the features of the civil marriage outside the 
Church, which we deal with under (iii.). 


(ii.) The only declaration of the Holy See, of which we are 
aware, is that which is contained in an instruction of S.C. De 
Disciplina Sacramentorum, issued at the time of the Concordat 
between the Holy See and the Kingdom of Italy. It is given in 
Italian in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, July 1st, 1929, p. 351, and a 
French version is given in Desjardins, Le Mariage en Italie 
depuis les Accords de Latran, p. 154. It states in Cap. I, 2 that 
Catholics who contract civil marriage, even with the intention of 
contracting later on a religious marriage, are to be treated as 
public sinners, and the parish priest must apply to them the law 
of Canon 1066: ‘‘ Qualora gli sposi cattolici osassero contrarre 
civilmente, sia pure con l’intenzione di celebrare in appresso il 
matrimonio religioso, saranno trattati come publici peccatori et 
il parroco si regolera a norma del can. 1066.’’ Canon 1066 directs 
the sacraments to be refused to unreconciled public sinners. 
Quite apart from the fact that this instruction is restricted to 
Italy, owing to the special circumstances of the Concordat, it 
may be noticed that the penalty falls upon those who are married 
civilly even though they intend later to be married in the eyes 
of the Church. 


(iii.) We are left with the case, the commonest of all in this 
country, where the parties are married in the registry office, and 
are not affected by the censure dealt with above under (i.). 
“Personae viventes in matrimonio civili (invalido) habentur 
tanquam publici peccatores; sunt enim concubinarii, ac proinde 
non possunt admitti neque ad sacramenta suscipienda neque ad 
sepulturam ecclesiasticam neque ad actus legitimos.”’ Doubt 
may easily arise, concerning their repentance immediately before 
death, or concerning the “ publicity ”’ of their unlawful state, in 
which case the Ordinary should always be consulted before 
ane ecclesiastical burial, according to the terms of Canon 

0. 


E. J. M. 


CANDLES. 


What is the minimum amount of beeswax tolerated in candles 
used for liturgical functions? Is it necessary that they should 
be blessed? In lighting them, is any order to be observed? 


REPLY. 


(1) The decree of the S.C.R. December 14th, 1904, settled this 
question, for the common law of the Church, in rather general 
terms : “‘ Episcopi pro viribus curent, ut cereus paschalis, cereus 
in aqua baptismali immergendus, et duae candelae in Missis 


1Priimmer, Theologia Moralis, III, $888. 
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accendendae, sint ex cera apum, saltem in maxima parte; aliarum 
vero candelarum, quae supra altaribus ponendae sunt, materi 
in maiori vel notabili quantitate ex eadem cera sit oportet. Qua 
in re parochi aliique rectores Ecclesiarum et Oratoriorum tuto 
stare poterunt normis a respectivis Ordinariis traditis, nec 
privati sacerdotes, Missam celebraturi, de qualitate candelarum 
anxie inquirere tenentur.’’! The common law, we believe, does 
not determine exactly what proportion of beeswax is represented 
by such terms as maxima, maiori, notabili parte. This is left 
to the Ordinary to fix, and the English bishops have decided, 
for churches within their jurisdiction, that the Paschal Candle, 
the Mass Candles (including the sixes) and the twelve necessary 
for Benediction or Exposition should contain 65 per cent.; all 
the others used on the altar must contain at least 25 per cent.’ 
In places where the bishops have not determined the exact pro- 
portion we would expect to find differences of opinion amongst 
the writers; ‘‘ maxima parte’’ according to Collationes 
Brugenses, quoting Revue Ecclesiastique de Metz, means 75 per 
cent.?; ‘‘maiori vel notabili parte”? means “pars circiter 
media.’’ A representative American liturgical writer suggests 
67-75 per cent. as the meaning of ‘‘ maxima ’’ and 51 per cent. 
for ‘‘ maiori vel notabili parte.’? In Holland the fixed propor. 
tion is 70 and 60 per cent. respectively.‘ 


(2) Apart from the obligation of blessing the candles in parish 
churches on Candlemas Day, there is no strict obligation of ' 
blessing the candles used even at Mass, but it is right to do s0 
and a formula exists in the Rituale Romanum, Tit. VIII, cap. iii. 


(3) 8.C.R., February 1st, 1907, gives the following directions: 
‘“‘ Altaris cerei ita sunt accendendi, ut incipiatur ab illo, qui 
Cruci proximius reperitur, in cornu Epistolae, postea, servato 
ordine, reliqui duo in eodem cornu existentes; ac deinde 
accenduntur reliqui cerei in cornu Evangelii exstantes, incipiendo 
item ab eo, qui Cruci propior est, usque ad ultimum in eodem 
cornu oppositum. In extinguendis autem iisdem cereis, ordo 
invertitur, atque incipitur in cornu Evangelii, a cereo, qui 4 
Cruce remotior est, ad illum qui proprior; dein vero a parte 
Epistolae, eadem regula eodemque ordine servato.’’ -on 


MASS VESTMENTS. 


~ Does the parish priest possess the power to delegate his curates 
to bless Mass vestments? (Y.) 
1 Decreta Authentica, n. 4147. 
® December 4th, 1906; cf. Fortescue, Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, p. 7. 
3 Collationes Brugenses, 1905, P. 399. 
4 Ned. Kath, St., December, 1934, Pp. 359. 
5 Decreta Authentica, n. 4198, ad IX. 
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REPLY. 


Canon 1304 mentions, amongst others, the ‘‘ parochus pro 
ecclesiis et oratoriis in territorio suae paroeciae, et rectores 
ecclesiarum pro suis ecclesiis,’’ as possessing the power to bless 
sacred vestments, a blessing which the Ritual numbers amongst 
those reserved to bishops. If this power is to be regarded as one 
of “ ordinary jurisdiction,” it would appear from Canon 199, §1, 
that it can be delegated : ‘‘ Qui jurisdictionis potestatem habet 
ordinariam, potest eam alteri ex toto vel ex parte delegare, nisi 
aliud expresse jure caveatur.’”? Cappello holds that this power 
is “‘ ordinary ’” and therefore may be delegated.1 Vermeersch- 
Creusen,? Cicognani® and others teach the contrary. The 
reasons are that Canon 1304 expressly grants the power of dele- 

ting to Religious Superiors, but is silent regarding the delegat- 
ing power of the parochus. 


Allowing the probability of both opinions concerning the fact 
of ‘ordinary’ jurisdiction, a writer in Ami du Clergé 
approaches the question from another angle.‘ The parochus is 
at least ‘‘ delegated ’’ by the Holy See to bless vestments and the 
power can be subdelegated from Canon 199, §2, ‘ Etiam 
potestas jurisdictionis ab Apostolica Sede delegata subdelegari 
potest sive ad actum, sive etiam habitualiter, nisi electa fuerit 
industria personae aut subdelegatio prohibita.’’ The notion of 
the parochus being delegated ‘‘ ex industria personae ”’ is clearly 
not applicable here, since no special qualities are required for 
the blessing of vestments ; that subdelegation is prohibited may be 
drawn, perhaps, from the wording of Canon 1304 which expressly 
concedes the point to religious superiors, but says nothing about 
the parochus. 


Our conclusion must be that there is here a dubiwm juris and 
that, until the point is officially settled, a parish priest may 
authorize another priest to bless the vestments “ pro ecclesiis 
et oratoriis in territorio suae paroeciae.”’ 

E. J. M. 


Cours p’ ARS. 


Is there in existence any society or confraternity for priests 
_— with the memory of St. John Baptist Vianney? 
(M. E.) 


RePLty. 


The only one of which we have any knowledge is the 
“Confrérie Saint-Jean-Marie-Vianney ’’ mentioned in Semaine 
Religieuse de Cambrai, June 22nd, 1935, and reprinted in 


' De Sacramentis, $114, n. 8. 
* Epitome Juris, 11, $633. 

3 Apollinaris, 1, 1928, p. 6s. 
‘1929, Dp. 357. 
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Documentation Catholique, November 23rd, 1935, n. 771. It 
appears that the association began spontaneously the previous 
year and received provisional ecclesiastical approval. The 
Archbishop of Cambrai has erected this confraternity, number. 
ing over 9,000 members, in the ‘“‘ Maison Saint-Jean-Vianney,”’ 
a centre for priests’ retreats, and has fully and canonically 
approved its constitutions. Its purpose is to promote devotion 
to the Saint and to secure by his intercession the sanctity of the 
clergy. Failing any more explicit information, enquiries should 
be addressed, enclosing an international reply coupon, to the 
Chancellor of the archdiocese of Cambrai. 
E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE Very Rev. Moar. J. Moss, D.D. 
CONDEMNATION OF BOOKS. 


By decree dated the 5th of March, 1936, the Holy Office has 
condemned a book written by a Spanish Dominican, Luis G. 
Alonso Getino, entitled : 


Del gran nimero de los que se salvan y de la mitigacién de 
las penas eternas. Madrid. Editorial, F. E.D.A. 1934. 


“Of the great number of those who are saved and of the 
mitigation of the pains of hell.’’ 


A.A.8., Vol. XXVIII, p. 121. 
It has been placed on the Index of Forbidden Books. 


In a comment on the condemnation of the book, the 
Osservatore refers to the harm such a book would bring on the 
faithful. The book follows the trend of many non-Catholic 
writers on the subject of Hell, its pains and its eternity: 
writers who with specious arguments and arbitrary interpreta- 
tions of Sacred Scripture and even with appeals to the words 
of some Fathers and Doctors of the Church, attack the clear 
and precise teaching of the Catholic Church with regard to the 
eternity of the pains of Hell. The author goes further and 
éxpounds ‘‘ex professo’’ the theory of a ‘special illumina- 
tion ”’ given to souls at the moment of their separation from 
the body, by virtue of which they are intimately and perfectly 
converted to God and thus justified and saved. It does not need 
many words to make evident what and how great a danger 1s 
hidden by these theories which not only have no foundation in 
Revelation but are in open contradiction with it and with the 
common sense of the Church. Oss. Rom., 6. 3. ’36. 


Another decree of the Holy Office, dated the 21st of March, 
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1986, condemns and places on the Index of Prohibited Books, 
certain books of Hector Santangelo :— 


Lutero (Luther). Milano, Edizioni Corbaccii. 1932. 
Vita di Gesu (Life of Christ). Bari, Laterza. 1933. 
San Paolo (St. Paul). Bari Laterza. 1933. 

A.A.S., Vol. XXVIII, p. 122. 


The author of these forbidden books, Paul Hector Santangelo, 
is a professor of the Carducci Lyceum at Milan, having been 
professor at the Magistral Institute of Udino and in the Lyceum 
of Classics at Mantua. The author is a facile writer or rather 
compiler. The books are a compilation of works that are 
passés, a stringing together of the errors of modernistic 
rationalists, and protestants, with certain personal additions 
more or less improvised, fantastic and often strange. Such 
books really deserve to be despised ; but as they treat of the most 
glaring denials of Christian Dogma and of serious attacks on 
the Catholic Religion, Ecclesiastical Authority could not remain 
indifferent. The Church has intervened by a solemn condem- 
nation, at least to protest against a liberty that is criminal 
and to prevent, as far as possible, a teacher in public schools 
from taking advantage of his position to insinuate his 
blasphemies the more easily into the minds of the simple and 
incautious. In his book The Life of Christ he even declares 
himself to be among the sons of Christianity and the Gospel! 


Oss. Rom., 22nd March, 1936. 
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Documentation Catholique, November 23rd, 1935, n. 771. It 
appears that the association began spontaneously the previous 
year and received provisional ecclesiastical approval. The 
Archbishop of Cambrai has erected this confraternity, number. 
ing over 9,000 members, in the ‘‘ Maison Saint-Jean-Vianney,” 
a centre for priests’ retreats, and has fully and canonically 
approved its constitutions. Its purpose is to promote devotion 
to the Saint and to secure by his intercession the sanctity of the 
clergy. Failing any more explicit information, enquiries should 
be addressed, enclosing an international reply coupon, to the 
Chancellor of the archdiocese of Cambrai. 





















E. J. M. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE Very Rev. Mer. J. Moss, D.D. 
CONDEMNATION OF BOOKS. 


By decree dated the 5th of March, 1936, the Holy Office has 
condemned a book written by a Spanish Dominican, Luis G. 
Alonso Getino, entitled : 


Del gran niimero de los que se salvan y de la mitigacién de 
las penas eternas. Madrid. Editorial, F. E.D.A. 1934. 





“‘Of the great number of those who are saved and of the 
mitigation of the pains of hell.’’ 


A.A.S8., Vol. XXVIII, p. 121. 
It has been placed on the Index of Forbidden Books. 


In a comment on the condemnation of the book, the 
Osservatore refers to the harm such a book would bring on the 
faithful. The book follows the trend of many non-Catholic 
writers on the subject of Hell, its pains and its eternity: 
writers who with specious arguments and arbitrary interpreta 
tions of Sacred Scripture and even with appeals to the words 
of some Fathers and Doctors of the Church, attack the clear 
and precise teaching of the Catholic Church with regard to the 
eternity of the pains of Hell. The author goes further and 
éxpounds ‘‘ex professo’’ the theory of a “ special illumina- 
tion ” given to souls at the moment of their separation from 
the body, by virtue of which they are intimately and perfectly 
converted to God and thus justified and saved. It does not need 
many words to make evident what and how great a danger 18 
hidden by these theories which not only have no foundation i 
Revelation but are in open contradiction with it and with the 
common sense of the Church. Oss. Rom., 6. 3. ’36. 


Another decree of the Holy Office, dated the 2ist of March, 
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1986, condemns and places on the Index of Prohibited Books, 
certain books of Hector Santangelo :— 


Lutero (Luther). Milano, Edizioni Corbaccii. 1932. 
Vita di Gesu (Life of Christ). Bari, Laterza. 1933. 
San Paolo (St. Paul). Bari Laterza. 1933. 


A.A.S., Vol. XXVIII, p. 122. 


The author of these forbidden books, Paul Hector Santangelo, 
is a professor of the Carducci Lyceum at Milan, having been 
professor at the Magistral Institute of Udino and in the Lyceum 
of Classics at Mantua. The author is a facile writer or rather 
compiler. The books are a compilation of works that are 
passés, a stringing together of the errors of modernistic 
rationalists, and protestants, with certain personal additions 
more or less improvised, fantastic and often strange. Such 
books really deserve to be despised ; but as they treat of the most 
glaring denials of Christian Dogma and of serious attacks on 
the Catholic Religion, Ecclesiastical Authority could not remain 
indifferent. The Church has intervened by a solemn condem- 
nation, at least to protest against a liberty that is criminal 
and to prevent, as far as possible, a teacher in public schools 
from taking advantage of his position to insinuate his 
blasphemies the more easily into the minds of the simple and 
incautious. In his book The Life of Christ he even declares 


himself to be among the sons of Christianity and the Gospel! 


Oss. Rom., 22nd March, 1936. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Catholicism in England, 1535-1935. Portrait of a minority: its 
culture and tradition. By David Mathew, Litt.D., M.A, 
F.S.A. (pp. xii. and 304. Longmans, Green & Co. 9s) 


‘“‘ The English Church was, and the English Church was not, 
and the English Church is once again.” For many of us 
Newman’s ringing words supply the formula according to which 
we should summarize and divide the history of Catholic England. 
During the period from 1535 to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the English Church slowly died and ceased to exercise 
any influence on the life of the nation, until at the end 
of that period the ‘‘ Roman Catholics’’ were “‘ but a mere 
handful of individuals. Here a set of poor Irishmen coming 
and going at harvest time, or a colony of them lodged in a 
miserable quarter of the vast metropolis. There, perhaps, an 
elderly person seen walking in the streets, grave and solitary, 
and strange though noble in bearing, and said to be of good 
family and a ‘ Roman Catholic.’ An old-fashioned house of 
gloomy appearance, closed in with high walls, with an iron 
gate and yews, and the report attaching to it that ‘ Roman 
Catholics’ lived there.’? That was Newman’s sketch of it 
‘from without,’”’ but it is perhaps the general impression that 
has survived amongst us also who are within. 


It is this phase of apparent death that chiefly engages Dr. 
Mathew’s attention, although he carries his story forward into 
the fullness of the revival, but his “‘ portrait ’’ of the minority 
corrects Newman’s rapid sketch. His is a story of persevering 


life even in the most hopeless days, and of the contribution to » 


that life of the poor—English as well as Irish; of the noble 
families and the squires ; of the old houses which were the centres 
of the faith ; but also of the solid and more independent peasantry 
of the north and midlands with their “‘ granite faith,’’ of the 
urban and, in time, industrialized workers, of the clergy secular 
and regular and their leaders, of the martyrs and the recusants. 

This is a very large theme which will at once suggest the 
fear of a merely outline treatment, and in other hands it might 
easily have developed into a dull record of persons and out: 


standing events with the appropriate dates; but Dr. Mathew | 


has woven his story so cleverly about houses and families and 
personalities, has put so much human detail into every sketch 
that the book is a fascinating and vital record from beginning 
to end. It throbs with life and the joy of life: one can nT 
the author saying as he regretfully laid down his pen: ell. 
even if nobody else ever sees this, I at least have enjoyed it. 
The book is indeed compact, but it is compact of wit an learning. 

The thesis is that there is a continued Catholic tradition 
running through the dark period ; that we do not merely succeed 
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our recusant forbears, but we inherit from them; that even at 
the worst times there was a tenacious clinging to the old faith 
and a spiritual outlook which were the principal ingredients in 
the making of any characteristic English Catholicism and piety, 
that there was hardly ever a time when Catholics were not 
affecting in some degree the national life whether in politics 
or literature or science or art or manners or even sport. 
Emancipation, the Oxford Movement, the industrial revolution 
and especially the re-establishment of the Hierarchy have all 
been significant influences in making us what we are to-day: 
they were the generous sunshine, and balmy breezes and gentle 
rains of our second spring, but we must never forget that they 
found roots fastened deep and wide in English earth and a tough 
fibre and a trunk solid at the core. 


The story is told objectively with rare impartiality. Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth are not merely persecuting tyrants, Mary 
Tudor is not wholly shriven of her blood-stained past, the 
martyrdoms under the Stuarts are explained, and the virtues 
of the Hanoverians are acknowledged. If the ‘“‘ Church Papists”’ 
receive their due meed of scorn, the frivolities, stupidities and 
imprudences of privileged Catholic courtiers are not glossed over 
and the ‘‘ impatience ’? and lukewarmness of certain classes of 
Catholics are recognized both in the eighteenth century and in 
our own day. 


The book in short is serious history though ‘‘ without tears.” 
The landmarks of progress and decline are clearly established, 
the influences at work in the various periods are defined, the 
national reactions to European events are observed. 


In the Catholic tradition one hero exerted his influence almost 
from the beginning. Not quite from the beginning, for ‘‘ the 
development of his influence was gradual and it was not his 
contemporaries but the Marian and Elizabethan Catholics who 
followed St. Thomas More.” . . . ‘“‘ His personal legend encour- 
aged the families of the ancient faith in their perseverance,’’ 
and “‘ in the periods when their contact with the active national 
life was not fettered St. Thomas More remained their solitary 
hero to receive recognition from the average Englishman.” 


From the charming portrait which Dr. Mathew draws of him 
I would call attention to one significant feature: “‘ He had a 
lasting respect for the office of the priesthood and kept his 
counsel about the man. . . . His sympathies with the parochial 
clergy were strong and his relations with his parish priest 
admirable.’”” We can observe the permanence of that trait in 
those who held his tradition. 


Thus two centuries later Bishop Challoner occupies the centre 
of the field, and ‘‘a quite special character of reverence and 
restrained affection was to mark his people’s feelings towards 
the only real leader which God then gave them.” 


A generation later we find the prelate who “ stood at the 
head of the long tradition of the parochial clergy in the nine- 
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teenth-century England; he fully shared their firmness, their 
strong sense of duty, their independence.’ Although John 
Milner had to fight the Cisalpine group representing the party 
of privilege he always had behind him the Catholic middle clags 
and the people. 

And the record of this tradition is rounded off on the very 
last page where we read that to-day ‘‘ there is a spirit of 
co-operation between the clergy and that band of laymen who 
take a definite part in the public activities of their community. 
Anti-clericalism in the Continental sense of the word is practically 
unknown... .” , 


This “ portrait of a minority’’ contains many individual 
portraits drawn with exquisite skill. They are always con- 
vincing. In the one or two instances where I have been in a 
position to check them from personal knowledge I have found 
that they are not only convincing, but also true. A _ notable 
example is to be found in the dozen lines devoted to Archbishop 
Whiteside ‘‘ perhaps the most remarkable prelate of the post- 
Manning epoch.’” Those who were privileged to know him will 
recognize ‘‘ the character of enduring strength, fearless and 
rigid . . . every interest concentrated on his pastoral office . . . 
probably more determined than imaginative; certainly self- 
sacrificing . . . little affected by his contemporaries but much 
by his heredity... .” 


Catholicism in England is an altogether delightful book which 
fills us with pride and gratitude for the courage and steadfastness 
of the ‘‘ minority.’’ Written for the ‘‘ general reader ”’ it will 
appeal to serious students of history as well as to all who can 
eo an heroic story well told. I should not be surprised 
if it proved to be the season’s “ best-seller.”’ 


oO «Ame os 











T. BE. FLynn. 


Leo XIII, Italy and, France. By Eduardo Soderini.  Trans- 
lated by Barbara Barclay Carter, Lic és Lettres. (Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 15s.) 


Count Soderini is peculiarly qualified to write the history of 
the pontificate of Leo XIII, for besides being the personal friend 
of that Pope, he was specially deputed by him to publish the 
official records of that pontificate, and in consequence has had 
aecess to the secret archives of the Vatican. This is therefore a 
book which can truly claim to be authoritative. Yet we must own 
that it is disappointing. Count Soderini is discreet—surely at 
this distance from the events and persons concerned, too discreet? 
After reading the publishers’ puff we expected much new infor- 
mation to be given. What we found was largely personal 
reminiscences and quotations from documents already in print. 
We are told, for example, that when the governments of Europe 
were cqnsulted about the possibility of the Pope having to leave 
Rome, they answered in a vague and unsatisfactory manner. We 
are told that many wished the Pope to have a part in the Hague 
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Conference and in the Court of International Arbitration. We 
should have liked to have seen some of the letters that passed. 
Where occasionally letters are quoted they are frequently inade- 
quately dated and no reference is given. 


It was not long after the enthronement of Leo that he found 
that he was not to escape that treatment from a determined 
minority in Italy, which had so saddened the pontificate of his 
predecessor. Within a very few days the government allowed the 
extremist party to hold a meeting in Rome against the Law of 
Guarantees. At the meeting one of the speakers declared amidst 
great enthusiasm, ‘“‘I spit on the decaying corpse of the 
Papacy.”? Masonic Italy continued to spit, but the Papacy did 
not decay, but grew in the esteem of the world until at Leo’s 
death the Church had the goodwill of most of civilization. This 
change was due more than anything to the tact des choses 
possibles of Leo. The Pope was in no hurry to declare himself, 
and when at length he did so, he confirmed the né eletti, né 
elettori of the Non Expedit. He was unwilling that the cause of 
the Papacy should be associated with that of the dispossessed 
Italian rulers, and he did not feel sufficient confidence in the 
political ability of a purely Catholic party. He turned the 
attention of loyal Catholics to social problems, and, after a time 
encouraged them to play their part in municipal and provincial 
affairs; on the more important stage of national affairs the 
Catholic part was to be one of ‘ preparation through absten- 
tion,” for Leo was convinced that sooner or later Italy would 
have to turn to the Papacy for support against the minorities 
that were so grievously misruling her. From the government he 
met with little but insult. He was accused of being no patriot, 
of opposing the entrance of Italy into alliance with Germany 
and Austria, and of wishing to make the Roman Question a 
cause of strife between Italy and France. From his own 
personal knowledge Count Soderini is able to clear the Pope of 
these charges. Who is there now, who would not admit that 
Italy would have been far wiser to have refused to be entangled 
in any system of alliances? 


With France relations were even more difficult. While in 
Italy the Pope had the goodwill and obedience of most Catholics, 
in France he was soon out of sympathy with the royalists who 
vied with the masons in rudeness to the Holy Father. The 
policy of ralliément which Lavigerie—a little imprudently per- 
aps inaugurated, divided the Catholic ranks, and the alliance 
of many with Boulanger made the division still deeper. The 
result was to leave open the way for the growth of étatisme which 
the revolution had inherited from the ancien régime, and which 
was to reach its apotheosis in the Combes Laws. 


This book is most interesting though it leaves us asking for 
more, but, as Maitland has told us, the study of history is not 
supposed to produce esthetic satisfaction, but rather intellectual 
hunger. The work of translation has been well done. 

R. BUTCHER. 
F 
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The Historical Scholarship of Saint Bellarmine. By E. A. Ryan, 
S.J. (Fordham University Press, New York.) 


In this work, presented by Fr. Ryan, S.J., as a thesis for the 
doctorat en sciences historiques of the University of Louvain, 
an attempt is made to show what was the historical equipment 
of St. Robert Bellarmine, and how far he was thus enabled 
to meet the new type of attack which the Magdeburg Centuriators 
and their successors were directing against the Church. As a 
result of his researches, Fr. Ryan is able to show us how incom- 
plete, how almost non-existent was the saint’s historical training 
until he reached the University of Louvain. Here the influence 
of Erasmus was still active. The studies were conducted on 
a much wider basis than was then common in Catholic centres. 
There was a serious effort to supplement scholasticism with 
biblical criticism and positive theology. As a nephew of 
Marcellus II, and the son of a mother who had come under 
the influence of one of the first disciples of St. Ignatius, 
Bellarmine can be said to have been born a son of the Counter. 
Reformation. As a historian, he was, through the influence of 
Louvain, much more in line with the Humanists than were his 
Protestant opponents. He was not free from theories which 
dominated all history at the time, as is shown by his clinging 
to the six thousand years’ theory, and to the theory which 
divided human history into periods associated with the four 
great monarchies—a theory to be popularized in this country 
by the Fifth Monarchy Men. 


There are several criticisms which we must make. Fr. Ryan 
regards the Renaissance in a far narrower sense than is now 
generally accepted._ We cannot now speak of a separate 
Renaissance period, but rather, we must look to a gradual 
transformation of values which begins far back in the Middle 
Ages. Men in those times were anxious to restore the glories 
of classical Rome; the goddess Roma is no infrequent figure in 
medieval art. The imperial concept in Italian public law greatly 
helped the formation of the modern State. Fr. Ryan seems to 
follow the old view which looked for a specifically humanistic 
type. This leads him to say that all the literature of the Italian 
Renaissance was tinged with paganism and immorality. Such 
a view can only be sustained if the term Renaissance is made 
to cover a very limited period. Again, Mariana did not write 
about political economy, but about political theory. There are 
a very large number of misprints in the book, and at times it is 
written in a language which bears only a faint resemblance to 
English. R. BUTCHER. 


IEnglish readers will find a convenient summary of the latest work on 
the Renaissance by Dr. FE. F. Jacob in History, XVI, p. 214 (October, 1931) 5 
cf. also E. F. Jacob, The Fifteenth Century, Some Recent Interpretations 
(John Rylands’ Library Reprints). 
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The Cathedrals of Normandy. By Jocelyn Perkins, M.A., 
D.C.L., F.S.A., Sacrist of Westminster Abbey. (Methuen & 
Co., Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 

Dr. Perkins has a friendly manner of writing. His excellent 
book gives us some of the fruits of many years of study devoted 
to the glorious old churches of France. To the majority of 
Englishmen, France mean Paris and the fashionable resorts. 
But the real France, the France whose history of former gran- 
deur is written in her magnificent buildings of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, is to be found in the peaceful old towns 
of the provinces, remote from the cosmopolitan centres. Dr. 
Perkins modestly affirms that his book is a sincere effort, and 
he hopes not altogether presumptuous, to share with others the 
intense happiness which has been his among the glories of 
France. He has succeeded, for he communicates to the reader 
his own enthusiastic interest and a keen desire to follow in his 
tracks. He has chosen Normandy by reason of its nearness to 
our shores and of its historical relations with our own land. 

Before the Revolution, France had no less than one hundred 
and thirty-six dioceses, each with its cathedral. Under the Con- 
cordat the number was reduced to effect, as far as possible, a 
correspondence with the newly formed departments. At present, 
even with later additions, the dioceses number only eighty-seven. 
It thus happened that many grand old cathedrals were deprived 
of their dignity, and survive, sadly neglected and bereft of litur- 
gical splendours, as mere parish churches. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the insane furies of Huguenots and 
Revolutionaries, they remain superbly beautiful monuments of 
the great ages of Catholic art. Normandy has fared better than 
other provinces : only one of her ancient cathedrals, Lisieux, has 
lost its status. In each case, Dr. Perkins begins with a masterly 
summary of the history of diocese and cathedral: the notes 
which follow, on the architecture and the monuments are 
remarkably lucid and interesting. A holiday in Normandy with 
this book as a guide, would be a delightfully new and refreshing 
experience. J.P.R. 


An Augustine Synthesis. By Erich Przywara, 8.J. (Sheed & 
Ward. 12s. 6d.) 

Here we have an ordered arrangement of representative 
extracts from the mass of St. Augustine’s writings. The 
Confessions is a widely-read book, and all priests have some 
acquaintance with the homilies of the Saint. But most of those 
who have thus learned to admire the subtlety, richness and 
variety of the intellect of this most human of Doctors and would 
read further are daunted at the prospect of the amazing extent 
of his works. This handsome volume makes it easy for them 
to browse at leisure and to get some more comprehensive idea 
of that genius which is the pride of the Western Church. The 
book ought to have a wide sale, for the price is not at all 
excessive for such a banquet of thought. 











REVIEWS FROM ABROAD 


We must mention first two new Reviews. The first is called 
Les Essais CATHOLIQUES, a quarterly, published by P. Lethielleux, 
10, Rue Cassette, Paris, VI. Its purpose is to assist the clergy 
and the teaching profession by indicating to them books and 
articles representative of Catholic opinion, particularly in 
France. The information offered, which includes a very full 
bibliography, covers every branch of knowledge which may 
conceivably interest the Catholic public. The first portion of 
each number contains articles on current events and prominent 
persons, the second portion a review of reviews in all languages, 
the third part a bibliography. A supplement is in the nature 
= - Catholic directory and has special reference to Catholic 

ction. 


The second periodical is a rather slight monthly journal 
entitled LirurGy AND SocroLocy, the organ of the Campion 
Propaganda Committee. As the title indicates, it is devoted 
to popularizing the liturgy as a means for solving social 
problems, since both Liturgy and Sociology spring from one 
source in a Catholic’s outlook—the Mystical Body of Christ, 
of which liturgy is the supernatural and sociology the natural 
expression. It is published at 269, Avenue A, New York City. 


The March Ecc estasticaL Review is largely taken up with 
the recent papal encyclical on the Priesthood. In the other 
articles the influence of the liturgical movement is very evident. 
Fr. Hammenstede, O.S.B., writing on The Liturgy and the 
Liturgical Movement, makes some corrections and suggestions 
in demonstrating the dogmatic, historical and cultural aspects 
of the liturgy. Fr. H. Thurston, S.J., writes on the Hucharist 
in the Abyssinian Church, showing the devotion of the people 
to the Holy Eucharist. Fr. L. W. Schrott pleads for the 
inclusion of the Mass of the Presanctified in the Three Hours’ 
Devotion on Good Friday, and Fr. P. Bussard for The Use of 
the Missal by the Congregation. 


_ The chief contribution in the March THouGnurt is a study of 
The Peace Action of Pope Benedict XV by Fr. F. 8. Betten, 8.J. 
He explains the causes for its rejection by the powers and, what 
is of equal importance, he reminds us that, in spite of its failure, 
the Pope continued to work right up to the end of the war 
for the oppressed and suffering of both parties. Sr. M. Madeleva 
writes, in the same number, on Chaucer’s Lost Language and 
Dr. P. J. Ketrick on The Medievalism of Dante Rossetti. 


The article on Probabilism in the recent fascicule of Vacant 
and Mangenot’s great Dictionnaire de Théologie has evoked much 
comment in the theological journals, notably an article by 
Fr. E. Brisbois, S.J., in EPHEMERIDES THEOLOGICAE LOVANIENSES 
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(1936, fasc. 1), entitled Pour le Probabilisme, and an article 
by Dr. Rolland in the March NouvELLE Revur THoLOGIQUB 
on the psychological basis of probabilism. The same number 
of EPHEMERIDES contains a long study by Dr. Thils on the notion 
of the Catholicity of the Church in modern times. 


The HOMILETIC AND PasTorRAL Review for April contains a 
great deal of practical matter. Mgr. Henry gives some ideas 
on Sermonettes for May. Fr. Heinrich, O.S.F., deals with the 
practical organization of Catholic Action, and Fr. Lemmer, S.J., 
seizing the occasion of the recent canonization of the Capuchin, 
Conrad of Parzham, makes an appeal to priests on behalf of 
the lay brethren of the various religious orders which are 
flourishing in the Church. If this holy and excellent state is 
to attract ‘“ vocations ”’ it is absolutely necessary for priests 
to use their influence with possible subjects. 


An article by Dr. F. Delteil in the April number of 
ENSEIGNEMENT CHRETIEN discusses some aspects of what is 
described as secondary education in England during the nine- 
teenth century. It is necessary to explain that the writer has 
chiefly in mind the non-Catholic public school, a very puzzling 
institution to many people abroad. 


Divus THomas (Fribourg, Switzerland) for March includes 
a study by Fr. Manser, O.P., on the notion of a ‘‘ Christian ”’ 
philosophy, and Fr. Ramirez, O.P., continues his critique of 
some of the ethical ideas of M. Jacques Maritain. The other 
Divus THoMAS (Piacenza), in the April number, is more 
theological in character. Dr. Neveut deals with the super- 
natural character of the virtue of hope, and Dr. Bardessono 
continues his study of ‘‘ eternal life’ in St. John’s gospel and 
epistles. There is also a continuation of Dr. Fatta’s exposition 
of hylomorphism. 


GREGORIANUM (fasc. 1, 1936) introduces us once more to the 
controversies surrounding the question ‘‘ De auxiliis divinae 
gratiae.””’ Dr. Llorca deals at length with a memorandum 
written by Suarez for a member of the Spanish Inquisition in 
1594.. The memorandum throws much light on the origins of 
the controversy. Dr. Keeler, in the same number, writes, in 
English, on The History of the Editions of St. Thomas “ De 
Unitate Intellectus.”’ 


Under the heading Affaires Anglicaines, DOCUMENTATION 
CaTHOLIQuB, March 14th (n. 787), gives an admirable account 
of the four ‘‘ Conversations ”’ at Malines in 1921, 1923 and 1925. 
The presentation of the somewhat complicated events of these 
years is most carefully done, and the writer reveals an under- 
standing of the facts that is sometimes lacking in French 
writers on English Catholic affairs. There is a full bibliography 
and the progress of the movement is traced down to the year 
1935. It appears to us that these columns of DOCUMENTATION 
CaTHOLIQUE, if translated into English, would be extremely 
suitable as a C.T.S. pamphlet. 
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THe Bena Review should have an interest for many readers 
besides the alumni of the College. The March issue includes 
an article by Rev. B. C. Ellison on Rome and George V, a 
study of The Theory of Catholic Action by Rev. H. Keldaney 
and a short memoir of Selden Peabody Delaney by Rev. E. M., 
Donnelly. 







FROM THE HOME REVIEWS. 


InIsH ECCLESIASTICAL RecorD (March): The Ecclesiastical 
Fast by Rev. M. Browne, D.D.; The Sacrament-Sacrifice and 
the Council of Trent by Rev. W. Barden, O.P. 


CaTHOLIC MEDICAL GUARDIAN (January): The Canon Regular 
of St. Augustine and the Hospital of St. Bartholomew by 
Abbot A. Smith, C.R.L.; Psychotherapy by Dr. E. B. Strauss; 
Spiritual Healing by the Archbishop of Liverpool. 


THE MontH (April): Carmel and Prayer by the Archbishop | 
of Hierapolis; Chinese Art and a Jesuit Artist by J. Joshua; 
** Lifting ’? by Rev. H. Thurston. 


Stupies (March): The Constitution and The Senate by Alfred 
O’Rahilly; The Virtue of Patriotism by Joseph E. Canavan; 
The Dublin Newspaper Press by S. J. Brown. 


Biackrriaks (April): Liturgical Action by Conrad Pepler, 
O.P.; Catholic Action in the English Milieu by Edward Quinn; 
The Reunion of Christendom and the Social Problem by Henry 
St. John, O.P. 























E. J. M. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I. CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 
AUSTRIA. 

(1) Disbanding the Catholic Defence Force. 


Considerable excitement was caused in Vienna last month by 
the decision of the Austrian Government to absorb the Catholic 
Defence Force, known as the Ostmarkische Sturmscharen, into 
the Heimatschutz, the general defence force of the governmental 
organization known as the Patriotic Front. The H eimatschutz 
will now comprise an amalgamation, as far as the para-military 
side is concerned, of the Heimwehr of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Prince Starhemberg, the Ostmarkische Sturmscharen of the 
Chancellor, Herr von Schuschnigg, the Catholic Gymnasts 
Organization, and the Freiheits Bund. The Heimwehr being 
the largest and strongest para-military body, it was thought 
in some quarters that the new move signalized some kind of 
triumph of the Fascists of Prince Starhemberg over the Clericals 
of Herr von Schuschnigg. The Chancellor himself, however. 
has given an explanation removing this impression. 
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Herr von Schuschnigg explains that the reorganization of the 
Ostmarkische Sturmscharen was brought about because there is 
now need for only one fighting organization—i.e., para-military 
body—to co-operate with the regular army forces for the internal 
and external defence of the Fatherland. 


The Ostmarkische Sturmscharen are to be absorbed into the 
Heimatschutz only on the military side. The organization, in 
other than the military sense would, however, continue. It 
would now revert to its original purpose of being an Austrian 
and Catholic rejuvenating organization. It would have important 
work to do in the cultural sphere. 


According to the Chancellor, the merging of the various para- 
military organizations, as far as their purely military side is 
concerned, is a political necessity in order to obviate competition 
between the different defence movements, and obtain a unified 
instrument of defence. 


Demilitarized, the Ostmarkische Sturmscharen will devote itself 
to the spreading, among the population, of true Austrianism, 
which is the recognition of and care for Catholic ideas and 
ideals, without which the Fatherland could not exist. It is a 
Catholic movement, standing for the practical as well as the 
theoretical application of Catholicism to life. Its aims are to 
be Catholic and pro-Austrian. It will continue to stand for 
the necessity of the reform of the State and society according 
to the principles laid down in the Papal encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno. 


(2) Quadragesimo Anno and Economic Problems. 


A new organization has been developed in Austria, known as 
the Union of Catholic Employers of Austria. It will arrange 
discussions on the application of the ideas of Quadragesimo 
Anno to the economic problems of business men, employers and 
employees. Amongst the subjects already down for discussion 
are: ‘“ What Quadragesimo Anno has to tell the employer,’’ 
““Quadragesimo Anno in relation to trade,’”’ and “‘ Quadragesimo 
Anno and Middle Class politics.” This new Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
will work within the framework of Catholic Action. 


In this connection a very notable article in the Catholic 
Reichpost, by a leading business man, Herr Wentruba, is 
devoted to this Catholic conception of the relation of employers 
and employees. Under the title of ‘‘ From Class War to 
Peaceful Work,’? Herr Wentruba writes as follows :— 


These words—‘‘ From class war to peaceful work ’’—of the 
Minister for Public Welfare, Dr. Dobretsberger—represent the 
aim of the Austrian Federal Government and of Austrian 
employers and employees who are real Austrians. 

How can it best be achieved, asks Herr Wentruba? Surely, 
he replies, when the principles of Quadragesimo Anno, upon 
which Austria is based, are actually carried into effect. Accord- 
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ing to Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI there are three parties: 
the State, the employer and the worker. The State, in the 
present case of Austria, has done its duty. The workers, many 
of whom were organized for years according to the ideology of 
the class war, are not yet fully convinced of the efficacy of the 
new social order and want to see practical proof. And many 
employers, brought up in the old liberal traditions, do not yet 
realize the great value of the new order. 


Tt is the task of the employers, Herr Wentruba continues, 
to study Catholic economic laws, because in these laws their 
right to existence is affirmed. They contain important questions. 
The State, for instance, must be a ‘‘ Rechtstaat”’ (a just State), 
The power of the State must not be used arbitrarily. Rights 
of private property and of heritage must not be over-ridden by 
the State. For man is older than the State. 


Pope Leo XIII emphasized that the State must not use up 
the property of the citizen by excessive taxation or remove the 
right to private property. But it should regulate the uses of 
private property and bring it into harmony with the common 


weal. These principles are just both as regards the rights of 
employers and employees. 


In order to create ‘‘ peace in work ’’ the employers have the 
duty to bring about co-operation between themselves and their 
employees. 

Herr Wentruba’s article is of importance inasmuch as it is 
the affirmation by a practical business man, industrialist and 
employer of labour, of the necessity of applying Catholic prin- 
ciples in the building of a new social order in Austria, giving 
justice alike to employer and employee. 





II. SPAIN. 
By H. W. Howss, M.Sc., B.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.I. 


There is a Spanish lady who is extremely active just now. 
She is called Dofia Anastasia, which in Spain means the censor: 
ship! Despite her tender care, there is a sufficient trickle of 
news to indicate that churches and convents have been burnt 
down in various parts of the country, and that many earnest 
Catholics have been subject to extreme insults. The future will 
probably see—at any rate for a period—fewer acts of violence, 
as Sefior Azana’s government gains the upper hand over the 
Left extremists. The Accién Popular party of Sefior Gil Robles, 
unlike the Fascists, has endeavoured to give the extremists no 
excuse for violence or arson. In fact, it has demonstrated its 
willingness to assist in the restoration of order. Nevertheless, 
the extremists have not taken this gesture in the right spirit, 
and have attacked, not only Fascists and their property, but 
members of the Accién and the churches which they hold dearer 
than life. The great issue in Spain at the moment is whether 
reforms shall be achieved by constitutional methods or by ® 
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dictatorship of the proletariat. My own impression is that the 
constitutionalists will win. The idea of a dictator, whether he 
be king, general or Socialist leader, is not really popular in 
Spain and that for a very important reason. The average 
Spaniard, an intense individualist, regards the nation’s leader 
as his particular representative, a man who is in power to carry 
out the individual Spaniard’s wishes and not his own. Perhaps, 
the crux to the present situation lies in the attitude of the army, 
the body that has been for years the dominant factor in Spanish 
government. At present it is loyal to the republic, and the 
Premier acted wisely in making a general his War Minister. 
In all probability an attempt will be made to make the army 
more democratic; the result in a body largely officered by 
Monarchists and aristocrats, might well be another civil war. 


The reader of this contribution may be asking for an explan- 
ation of the apparent anti-clerical strength in a land which until 
comparatively recently was a most Catholic country. It would 
require a book to deal with the matter adequately, but certain 
facts can be given here by way of a general answer to the reader’s 
problem. I have no hesitation in asserting that a few years ago 
comparatively few poorer class Spaniards could give a reason for 
the faith they practised. Agitators came along and discovered 
this fact, and used it for all they were worth. On many occasions, 
I have been appalled by the feeble answers on elementary 
doctrine given to anti-clerical questioners by men of reasonable 
education. In passing, the tragedy of the Church in Spain is 
a lesson to Catholics everywhere to make constant endeavour 
to study their faith so that they will be able to answer the enemy 
effectively when he comes along. Then, again, the Spanish 
worker has lived for centuries on the edge of poverty. To-day 
many are unemployed, and this fact coupled with the generally 
low standard of living in the villages, and the smallness in 
the countryside of a middle class, provides a fertile soil for the 
Left agitator. We must remember too that the Spaniard does 
not like anything of an abstract character. The agitator in 
these circumstances has an easy task, his argument being that 
there is plenty of money in the country and that it is in the 
hands of the Church and the big landlord. 


So far as the Church is concerned, he continues by suggesting 
that priests have hidden treasure; in a word, he appeals to the 
lowest in human nature. The writer of a recent article on 
Spain in the Daily Telegraph observed that ‘‘ Every traveller 
notices how the tall churches of Spain dominate the villages. 
In the eyes of the villagers this architectural dominance is often 
associated with spiritual oppression. Tales are told of the wealth 
of the priests and of the treasures belonging to the churches, the 
convents and the monasteries.’’ But, I would suggest that the 
villagers feel that the local church represents oppression only 
when it is suggested to them by the agitator. The result then is 
that the villagers may become convinced that the village church 
and its priest must be attacked. They often fondly imagine that 
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the smashing of a local shrine and the insulting of the poor 
priest, often poorer than themselves, are blows for freedom and 
prosperity. Nevertheless, let us not be deceived into thinking 
religion is dead in Spain. In that land of paradox, one thin 
is certain, that the Spanish people at heart are profoundly 
religious, and further, that though the Church may seem to be 
retreating it is really in a strong position. By this I mean, 
that the central element of Spain for twenty centuries has been 
the Catholic faith, and that the anti-clerical is in a hopelessly 
weak position because he brings forward no substitute for the 
religion which he would displace. Again, it is noteworthy that 
at evening services to-day the congregations are largely male; 


a few years ago men contented themselves with attendance at 
Sunday Mass. 


A commentator of the B.B.C. recently described an incident 
‘during the Easter religious processions in Seville, when a man 
who was helping to propel a statue of our Lady suddenly popped 
his head out and yelled to the crowd: “I am a Communist 
but let anyone touch the Virgin and I’ll kill him.”’ The attitude 
may be muddle-headed, but it truly indicates the underlying 
facts that the Spaniard is religious at heart, and that, whatever 
the future in Spain, the anti-God Russian Soviet system is 
unlikely to succeed in the land that once called ‘‘ Sant-Iago y 
cierra Espaiia ’’ (St. James, and close the ranks of Spain). If 
Spain would only revive that cry and ‘close the ranks” she 
would find a quiet issue from her troubles, including grave social 
injustices. 

Finally, anti-clerical measures are not new events in Spanish 
life. Unfortunately they have occurred with something like 
regularity, and what is more they will always occur. The 
reason is that fundamentally the Spaniard is an intense indi 
vidualist, most jealous of his personal liberty. It follows that 
he does not take kindly to the development of institutions, and 
that has been the great tragedy of Spanish history. Therefore, 
it is relatively easy for the agitator to hint that the Church 
is anti-Spanish, and that in this or that respect she infringes 
upon the proud liberty of the Spaniard. But the Church meets 
certain deep-felt needs in the Spanish temperament, needs which 
cannot be supplied by Protestantism or Rationalism. The 
Catholic Church in Spain represents something universal, and 
even the bitterest anti-clerical is proud of the Church in Spain 
in its universal aspect, proud of the evangelization of South 
America by Spaniards, the great work of St. Francis Xavier, 
and of Spanish custodians of the Holy Places. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
MISSA PAROECIALIS. 


Mgr. Cronin writes the following letter, which was sent us in 
March, but had to be held over from our April issue :— 


I readily admit that the term ‘‘ Parochial Mass ”’ is in fact 
widely used in a popular sense, for any public Mass at which 
the festal obligation can be fulfilled by the people. But I 
would beg to point out that the original question was: ‘‘ What, 
if any, is the official liturgical meaning of ‘ parochial’ Mass, 
etc.’’?; and to submit that I adequately demonstrated that the 
term has a definite official liturgical meaning, by quoting the 
official definition of the S. Congregation of Rites and of @ 
number of eminent liturgists, to the effect that it is the Mass 
by which the parish-priest fulfils his obligation of offering the 
holy Sacrifice for his people, and not any Mass said in the parish 
church to enable the people to fulfil the festal obligation. It was 
precisely to obviate the inconvenience of diverse meanings of 
the term that the Bishop of Brno asked the question :—‘‘ What, 
in the view of the S. Congregation, is the meaning of the term 
Missa parochialis? ’’ The S. Congregation was asked a straight 
question, and they gave a straight answer: ‘It is the Missa 
pro populo.’? And yet it is suggested now that this definition 
is an ‘‘ obiter dictum’?! It would be difficult to find a more 
perfect example of what is not an “ obiter dictum.” Is it 
possible that a direct definition given in answer to a direct 
question can be an “ obiter dictum ’’? 


This definite meaning given to the term by the S. Congregation 
was nothing new. Pope Benedict XIV in his famous Constitu- 
tion Cum semper oblatas* on the Missa pro populo uses the term 
in the same sense: ‘‘ Mens nostra et sententia est... quod 
omnes et singuli qui actu animarum curam exercent . . . aeque 
teneantur Missam parochialem applicare pro populo ipsorum 
curae commisso ”’ (§ 4). The famous liturgist Merati, writing 
about the same time on the same subject, in solving the difficulty 
of the Canon-P.P. who has the double obligation of the Conven- 
tual Mass and the Missa pro populo on the same day, says: 
“ Parochialis Missa est applicanda pro parochianis, conventualis 
vero pro benefactoribus .. . ideoque canonicus et parochus 
simul . . . debet supplere vel per alium pro Missa parochiali, 
vel per se, applicando suam Missam die feriali sequenti pro suis 
parochianis ”’ p. iii., tit. 12, n. 2).4 It was this definite meaning 


1 CLERGY REVIEW, January, 1936, p. 61. 
2Cf. CLercy REVIEW, February, 1936, p. 156-7. 
S August roth, 1744. 


4This passage from Merati answers ‘“‘ E. J. M.’s”’ difficulty that the Missa 
parochialis might in certain circumstances be said outside the parish, and 
the parish church left without the Missa parochialis. Of course, it can. 
Similarly Schober refers to a faculty granted to some bishops to allow parish 
Priests ‘‘ut Missam parochialem in sequentem diem remittere possint”’ 
(S. Alphonsi de Caeremoniis Missae, App. II, cap. 3, p. 192). 
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of the term that the Bishop of Minster had in his mind when 
making his statement to the S. Congregation of Rites in 1845: 
‘‘ Contra hanc extensionem nobis vox Missa parochialis, quae 
tamen solum unicum et ex sensu communi Sacrum solemne 
significat, rationem fundatam porrigere videtur.’” 


We have then a definite sense of the term, going back at least 
to Benedict XIV and continuing down to the present day, and 
explicit during all this time. Yet we are asked to reject it on 
account of one or two implicit inferences. For instance the 8. 
Congregation says that ‘‘ Missam parochialem Officio diei con- 
formem esse debere, quando peragenda sit cum applicatione pro 
populo ’”’; wherefore “ E.J.M.”’ infers that ‘“‘ The Congregation 
clearly recognizes a Parochial Mass which is not applied ‘ pro 
populo.’’” Not so clearly, I think. Is not “ E. J. M.’’ mis- 
understanding the clause, ‘‘ quando peragenda sit, etc.’’? 
Surely the correct meaning of this is: ‘‘ Since it is to be applied 
pro populo,’’? denoting cause or reason. 


Then there is the canon which requires the Christmas Mid- 
night Mass to be either ‘‘ conventualis vel parochialis.”” ‘‘ Are 
we to conclude that in the legitimate absence of the parish priest 
. . . there can be no Midnight Mass in a parish church without 
an Apostolic Indult? ” 

Theoretically I should certainly be disposed to pursue the point 
to its logical conclusion. But if the question were put to me 
in a practical and particular case, I should reply that the view 
of “E.J.M.” and “certain authors’? and writers in 
periodicals, though in my opinion it has no intrinsic probability, 
must be treated with a certain respect and granted some degree 
of external probability. Wherefore, I would feel bound to 
refrain from restricting liberty in this matter. 

An apparently strong argument is presented by ‘‘ E. J. M.” 
in the query to the S. Congregation, in which the Bishop of 
Northampton refers to the ‘‘ Missa principalis, quae est etiam 
Conventualis vel Parochialis ’’*; ‘‘ long before the obligation of 
‘ Missa pro populo’ existed,” writes E.J.M. But that is just 
the point; and it discloses a curious and perhaps interesting 
situation in England at that period. The point is this. The 
whole Catholic Clergy of England were convinced that the 
obligation of the ‘‘ Missa pro populo ” did exist. 

The facts are these. Among the Monita et Statuta of the 
Vicars Apostolic assembled at York in the year 1838, is the 
following. After quoting the Council of Trent, Cum praecepto 
divino (Sess. 23, c. 1), they add: “ Quod autem spectat ad 
tempus quo id praestandum sit, sedulo observandum est omnes 
qui curam habent animarum teneri Missam publicam set 
principalem, si plures sint in eadem ecclesia sacerdotes, singulis 
diebus dominicis et de praecepto festivis pro toto grege eidem 
ecclesiae addicto offerre.”’ 


5 S.R.C., n. 2892. 
6 February 6th, 1858, n. 3065. 
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en In 1847 the Vicars Apostolic petitioned the Holy See to condone 
D : omissions of the ‘‘ Missa pro populo ”’ on the suppressed feasts, 
ae and to state what were the suppressed feasts on which the 
ne obligation existed. This was done; and so matters rested till 
1866 
ist In that year it appears to have come to the knowledge of the 
nd Bishops that the S. Congregation of Propaganda had decreed in 
on 1863 that Missionaries in those places where parishes had not 
8. been canonically erected, were not bound in justice by the 
on- obligation of the ‘‘ Missa pro populo.’’ They therefore sent from 
TO their Low Week meeting to the S. Congregation four questions, 
ion two dealing with the obligation of the Bishops themselves, which 
TO therefore do not concern us, and two with the obligation of 
‘is- Missionary Rectors and other head priests of the English 
9 Missions. The reply was that neither the Missionary Rectors nor 
ied other head priests in England were bound by the obligation. 
It declared that (1) they were not bound de jure communi; 
id: (2) that the Rescript of 1847 did not create an obligation, because 
(re such could. not be assumed to have been the intention of the Holy 
est See. The question then asked was answered juaxta exposita, 
out i.e., the answer was based on the hypothesis taken for granted 
in the question. (3) Nor could it be said that an obligation had 
int been brought into existence by the force of custom, both because 
on there had not elapsed sufficient time to constitute a valid custom, 
ye and also because a canonical custom cannot be based on error.’ 
. Bishop Ullathorne published this decision to the clergy of the 
ity diocese of Birmingham in May, 1867, in the following terms: 
- When the Bishops met in Low Week, 1866, their attention was 
- called to a decision given by the S. Congregation of Propaganda 
in 1863 respecting these Masses. After the most careful study 
1.” ... the 8. Congregation held that the Mass was strictly Missa 
a parochialis pro populo; and that the obligation of applying it 
ai s justitia for their flock — ecg aad - — in _ 
aroeciis animarum curam habentes ”: whence it followed that 
cat as in England parishes had not been duly constituted, this 
in obligation was not binding in justice.”” That is why the question 
The of <et = of Northampton in 1858 spoke of the ‘ Missa 
parochialis.”’ 
the In conclusion, let me in my turn ask one question. If a 
the funeral Mass is said publicly in a parish church on a Sunday, 
th can the people fulfil their Sunday obligation by attending that 
to Mass? If not, why not? If they can, is it a ‘ Missa 
op paroecialis ’? And what is meant by the Rubric of the Missal : 
! “Quaelibet Missa Defunctorum . . . prohibetur quoties urgeat 
‘an obligatio Missae parochialis ”’?* 
ne: Reery (to Mgr. Cronin’s criticism). 
em 


In a brief answer to a correspondent? I stated that the term 









*S. Congr. of Prop., December 3rd, 1866. 
® Addit. et Variat, Tit. iii., n. 12. 
* January, 1936, p. 61. 
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‘‘ Missa Paroecialis ’ has no strict liturgical meaning. Mgr. 
Cronin contends that it has a strict liturgical meaning: it is 
the Mass by which the parish priest fulfils his obligation of 
offering the holy Sacrifice for his people. 


The answer of S.R.C., n. 3623, is rightly quoted in support 
of his view. It is, in fact, the sole text quoted by many 
manualists who define the term in the sense Mgr. Cronin prefers. 
I suggested that this reply was “almost ”’ an obiter dictum 
because it occurred in the course of solving another doubt 
submitted to the Congregation.“ The question contained in 
S.R.C., n. 3065, sent from Nottingham, was incorrectly cited 
by me in support of my view, through not adverting to the fact 
that the obligation of Missa pro populo was considered to exist 
at the time, as Fr. Whitfield pointed out" and as Mgr. Cronin 
has more fully explained. Mgr. Cronin’s quotation from Merati, 
though the meaning is not very clear, also supports his view, 


but the quotation from Benedict XIV does not, I think.: 


Throughout that document” there appears to be a distinction 
between ‘‘ Missa Paroecialis’’ and ‘‘ Missa pro populo,’’ and 
the words cited by Mgr. Cronin would be redundant if ‘the two 
terms are identical: the phrase would mean that the priest is 
bound to apply the ‘‘ Missa pro populo ”’ for the people. Decree 
n. 2892 appears to lend support to my contention rather than 
to Mgr. Cronin’s. The questioner, after recalling the words of 
Benedict XIV that priests with care of souls are bound to apply 
the parochial Mass for the people, asks whether the assistant 


priests (cura subsidiaria) are also bound, and he suggests an 
argument that they are not from the fact that the term Missa 
Paroecialis is commonly accepted as referring to one Mass alone, 
and that a solemn Mass. 


Mgr. Cronin is good enough to concede to my view an extrinsic 
probability, at least for practical purposes. I think the reasons 
offered in its support supply an intrinsic probability which is, 
at least, as strong as the probability for Mgr. Cronin’s view. 
There is Canon 821, §2, for example. Would Mgr. Cronin 
press his point theoretically to the extent of allowing a parish 
priest, who is legitimately absent on Christmas night, to say 
Mass privately at Midnight anywhere, without an Indult, whilst 
theoretically refusing the Midnight Mass to his parish church? 
Or, again, is the Midnight Mass to be refused theoretically m 
the case of a church whose parish priest elects to say the ‘‘ Missa 
pro populo ” on Christmas morning? There are other decrees 
of S.R.C. to be taken into account, for example, n. 3128, already 
mentioned.“ I cannot follow Mgr. Cronin’s interpretation of 
n. 3887. The sense of the query and of the answer appears 
to be lost if the phrase “ quando peragenda sit, etc.” is trans 


0 February, p. 158. 

1! April, p. 320. 

12 Gasparri, Fontes, n. 345 
13 April, p. 320. 
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lated ‘“‘ since it is to be applied for the people.’? Moreover, 
is it not more in accordance with common usage for ‘“‘ quando ” 
to take the indicative, not the subjunctive, when introducing 
a clause assigning a reason or cause for the statement made 
in the principal sentence? The decrees of S.R.C. offer a vast 
field for research and it is not surprising that they occasionally 
reveal contradictory statements. It is still less surprising that 
so well known a writer as Cappello supports my view by giving 
to the term under discussion the meaning of a Mass said “ in 
commodum fidelium.’’* Similarly Noldin.™ 


The Sunday precept is fulfilled by assisting at a funeral Mass, 
and the term Missa Paroecialis, in the context of the Rubrics 
of the Missal, may be taken, if desired, in the sense Mgr. Cronin 
prefers. In other official texts, as in Canon 821, §2, it evidently 
bears a different sense. I agree that the term should have a 
definite meaning assigned to it, and perhaps it had such a 
meaning in the past. At the moment it can mean more than 
one thing, and its sense must be determined from the context, 
as is the case with the term Missa Privata. 

E. J. MAHONEY. 


FR. KNOX AND FR. GOSLING. 
Father Hawks, of Saint Joan of Arc, Philadelphia, writes :— 


Reading the review of Fr. Knox’s book by Fr. Gosling I 
noticed that the latter asked this question : ‘‘ Were ‘ putrid ’ and 
‘priceless ’ on the lips of bright young things in 1905?’ (page 
240, line 2). He answers his own question in the negative with 
some uncertainty. It happens that I have a very clear recollec- 
tion (on the same lines as that of Mrs. Nickleby) which fixes the 
date of the first of these words for me. I remember “ putrid ” 
being used in the sense of ‘‘ ghastly,’’ ‘‘ rotten,’’ etc., in the 
year 1893 by a medical student of either Glasgow or Edinburgh 
who used to spend his summers in the seaside-place where we 
lived in England. I suppose that the reason I remember this is 
because the use of this slang word is practically non-existent in 
America. It seems to me that “ priceless” is much more 
modern—this word has reached America at least in Anglophile 


circles, 
USURY. 
Fr. Lewis Watt, S.J., writes :— 


Father Drinkwater must forgive me if I recall him to the point 
at issue in this correspondence, viz., the meaning he attaches to 
the word “‘ usury.”” Apparently he does not use it “in the 
harrow sense current in the theological schools” (to quote his 
last letter), and he says no more about the definition of usury 
(“Any kind of injustice arising out of the practice of money- 
lending ”*) which he put forward in his first letter and which, I 
pointed out, is too loose. This question of exact terminology is 
hot merely academic, for without exact terminology we cannot 


4 De Sacramentis, I, n. 654. 15 TIT, n. 184. 
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analyze and pass moral judgments upon those ‘ colossal in- 
justices ’’ in modern finance to which Father Drinkwater refers. 
This is particularly true of the term ‘ usury” in Father 
Drinkwater’s stimulating writings, since usury is for him the 
source of ‘‘ the fatal diseases which are killing mankind.” If 
we want to track down this root-cause of our social and economic 
disorders, we must know exactly what we are looking for. I 
am not unaware of the magnitude and complexity of the moral 
problems raised by the financial system, but accurate analysis 
is an indispensable preliminary to their consideration. ‘The 
complexity and obscurity of the financial system is an obstacle 
in the way of this analysis. I urge that we should not create 
a further obstacle by obscurity in our own terminology. 


FASCISTS AND CAMELOTS. 


Mr. J. A. Macnab writes, on behalf of the British Union of 
Fascists :— 


Mr. Denis Gwynn in an article in your March issue refers 
to the Action Francaise Party in France, and states that the 
Camelots du Roi ‘‘ rather resemble Sir Oswald Mosley’s youn 
Blackshirts in England.’’ He then goes on to refer to the bru 
attack made by these people upon the Socialist politician, 
M. Léon Blum, in a Paris street. 


Will you allow me to state in the strongest possible manner 
that there is no resemblance between these young French 
royalists and ourselves? We are royalists, of course, as is every 
patriotic Englishman, but to be a royalist in France is a very 
different affair. So far as we can gather, the Action Francaise 
Party is a small and not very responsible clique of people 
consisting of one particular class. The Blackshirts in England, 
on the other hand, are mostly young men and ex-servicemen 
drawn from every class, and attracted by a policy of national 
reconstruction and social reform. Our Movement is in no sense 
a Right Wing or reactionary organization such as the French 
party referred to, and our membership is almost equally drawn 
from ex-Conservatives and ex-Socialists who desire to unite 
patriotism with progress. 


Finally, any persons contemplating action such as that taken 
against the French politician would be instantly expelled from 
our organization, which is at all times a law-abiding one, and 
while hundreds of persons have been convicted in the British 
courts for violent interference at our meetings, there is no case 
of a Fascist having been convicted for interfering with the 
meetings of our opponents. 


A 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 


———————————————————— 
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